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GLASS CLOTH PLEASES 


Read these samples from our mail: “I like 
GLASS C LOTH best, it is stouter and lasts 
longer."’ “Our hens wee more than twice 
the eggs under GLASS CLOTH.’ “The hens 
picked up laying at once.”’ ““GLASS CLOTH 
is sure great for storm doors and windows.” 

“It makes window repairs quick and cheap.” 

“T never had peppier faster growing chicks.” 

“Hot bed plants grow faster and stand trans- 
planting better when raised under GLASS 
es ‘I have tried several kinds but 
GLASS CLOTH beats them all.” 


Wisconsin Professor Says: 


“Hens ‘must have ultra-violet energy. 
Window glass filters out the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun. Sunlight increases egg produc- 
tion, improves hatchability, prevents egg 
paralysis; improves cag shell texture and in- 
creased food value eggs. Get the early 
Chicks into the sunshine. It helps to apevers 
leg weakness ‘and rickets." GLASS CLOTH 
lets in these valuable rays. Every tb 
keeper should have GLASS C LOTH on the 
a and brooder house to get good 
results. 
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casined feet, Jack Bedloe stole 

up behind the screen of elder 

bush and young birch. which 
fringed the bank of the little river. 
He. peered cautiously through the 
leafage. Below him lay a broad, am- 
ber-shadowed pool, its surface glassy- 
smooth except where an occasional 
slow swirl from the:rapids above would 
wrinkle it for a moment and flash back 
a sharp gleam of sun. The rushing 
clamor of the rapids pulsed musically 
on the soft spring air. 

It was a very promising 1, and 
Bedloe scrutinized it with the eye of 
the practiced, and very practical, an- 
gler. His rod and line were stout affairs. 
He was not a fly-fisherman. He used 
bait, according to. season; and at this 
season it was the: homely necessary 
earthworm. His hand was reaching 
eagerly to his pocket for the tin bait- 
box when a startling apparition on 
the opposite shore of the stream 
caught his eye, and he stiffened into 
instant immobility. He was an un- 
learned hackwoodsman, but an expert 
in woodcraft and a keen student of the 
ways of the wild creatures. 

A huge black bear was coming down 
the bank, moving briskly as if with a 
very definite purpose. And-for a mo- 
ment Bedloe wondered uncomfortably 
if that purpose could be in any way 
connected with Jack Bedloe. Knowing 
bears as he did, however, he promptly 
dismissed his foolish apprehensions. 
He could see that the great beast was 
fully intent on some business of his 
own. 

At the water’s edge the bear did not 
hesitate. He plunged straight in, to a 
depth that almost covered his back, 
wallowed forward some six or eight 
feet, and drew himself up upon what 
was evidently a submerged ledge. Here 
he sat back on his haunches, with 
one big forepaw uplifted, and glanced 
about him with a complacent air as if 
thoroughly pleased with the situation. 
He was sitting in perhaps ten inches 
of icy water, and Bedloe was at a loss 
to explain the animal’s satisfaction. 

It explained itself, however, pres- 
ently. Bending low his great black 
head, the bear fell to peering down 

into the glassy current which slipped | 
past the outer face of the ledge. Mo- 
tionless as a rock, he held this attitude 
for a long minute while, equally motionless, 
Jack Bedloe watched him with eager ex- 
pectation. 

Suddenly that big uplifted paw, long claws 
protruding, flashed down into the water with 
lightning swiftness and swept up again, 
carrying a large, brownish fish. In the same 
movement the ‘successful fisherman swung 
slightly on his haunches and hurled his prize 
far up the bank behind him. Assuring him- 
self with a hasty glance that it had fallen-in a 
safe place where it could not flap back into 
the water, he resumed his fishing. 

_ Bedloe chuckled soundlessly in apprecia- 

tion of his rival’s dexterity. His quick eye 
had ‘detected that the fish was only a sucker, 
one of the most sluggish of the stream 
dwellers; but he marveled at the neat preci- 
sion of the feat. It was clear that the bear 
was accustomed to do his fishing at this 
point, that he-had the height and distance of 
the bank calculated to a nicety, and: knew 
where the best fish frequented. 

Two or three expectant minutes passed, 
the rushing of the rapids loud on the still air, 
and again that lightning paw flashcd down, 
again a big fish was scooped forth and hurled 
unerringly up the bank. With a little pang of 
envy Bedloe noted that it was a splendid 
trout, probably a good pound in weight. But 
this time the lucky fisherman had miscalcu- 
lated his distance. The trout {ell short of the 
top of the bank and, though half stunned, 
began to flop feebly down toward the water. 
With an impatient woof the bear floundered 
ashore and intercepted it, bit off its head to 
make sure of its future good behavior and 
then returned hurriedly to his post. It looked 
as if he wanted to secure a good catch while 
the catching was good, and then make his 
meal at leisure. 
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Fisherman’s Luck 


‘By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Illustrated by W. M. Trisx 


Presently he struck again. But this time 
the intended victim was too alert for him, 
and his paw emerged empty. He gave a 
whimper of disappointment and glanced 
around him with such a sheepish air that 
Bedloe could hardly restrain his laughter. 
“Ef-you only knowed who was watchin’ you, 
I reckon you would feel small,” he muttered 
under his breath. 

After this, however, the bear was more 
careful. He had got his paw in, and there 
were no more failures to disconcert him. 
Within the ncxt fifteen or twenty minutes he 
had landed half a dozen more good-sized 
fish—all suckers but one, and that,-one a 
huge, bright-silver chub. Then, just as the 
watcher behind the bushes was beginning to 
grow impatient over this monotony of suc- 
cess, he seemed to decide that he had 
caught enough for a square meal. He floun- 
dered ashore, shook himself, gulped down 
the trout, then scrambled up over the edge 
<j the bank to where the full feast awaited 

im. 

It was clear that the bear was perfectly 
unconscious that he was observed. 

For a moment or two he stood and gloated 
over his prizes,—several of them still flop- 
ping,—then he pawed one forth delicately 
and bit a mouthful out of its back. At the 
same instant Bedloe, thinking to vary the 
proceedings, set two fingers between ‘his 
teeth and gave a short, piercing whistle. 


The effect was electric. The startled bear 
jumped as if a fire cracker had exploded 
under his nose, whipped round and stared all 
about him, sniffing the still air anxiously. It 
was evident he had no idea as to the direc- 
tion from which the strange sound had come. 
For perhaps a whole minute he never stirred, 
but sat listening with all his ears, expecting 
the sound to be repeated. At last he came to 
the conclusion he had imagined it; or else the 
effect faded from his mind; and he turned 
again to his banquet. 

He had no more than set his long white 
teeth into the dainty than again, out of the 
unseen, came that abrupt and strident 


whistle. He fairly jumped into the air, then 


rose upon his hind legs and searched earth 
and water in all directions for a solution of 
the mystery. Finding none, he stared at the 
tree tops, at the sky itself, and lastly at his 
pile of fish, eyeing them with uneasy suspi- 
cion. He dropped on all fours again and 
walked round the glistening treasure several 
times, till at last its lusciousness, and his 
appetite, once more dispelled his fears. But 
this time he selected another fish, the silvery 
chub and pulled it well aside from the rest 
before beginning to eat it. 

Relenting somewhat, Bedloe allowed him 
to gulp down two or three mouthfuls. Then 
he whistled again, even-more harshly. This 
time the result. amazed him. The bear 
seemed to shrink in size, his long fur drawing 


down flat to his body. He spurned the 
half-eaten fish from him in a kind of 
horror and raced away like a frightened 
cat, never once looking back; and the 
underbrush crackled in his flight. The 
mystery had proved too much for his 


nerves. 
ack Bedloe rocked with laughter. 
“I'm jiggered” he muttered, “ef he 
don’t think its them fish as makes 
the noise, when he bites ’em!’’ And 
it’s just possible Bedloe was right. Not 
being convinced of his theory, how- 
ever, he kept in hiding for some fifteen 
minutes more, to see if the animai 
would recover his nerve and return. 
And in the meantime he examined his 
tackle, and baited his hook carefully. 
At length, tired of the’ inaction, he 
slipped through the bush screen and 
cast his line. But not a bite-did he get. 
He fished the pool faithfully on that 
side, right up to the tail of the rapids 
and down again to where the pool 
widened into sandy shoals. Then he 
concluded that the bear knew that 
pool better than he did, and that the 
good fishing was on the other side. He 
waded across, threw in his bait, just 
beyond the bear’s rock, and promptly 
hooked a half-pound trout, which, 
thanks to his sturdy tackle and rough- 
and-ready methods, he was able to 
- throw clear up the bank even as , 
his _ predecessor had “done. “Having 
scrambled up to secure his prize he 
knocked it on the head, strung it on a 
forked stick—as was his custom in lieu 
of carrying a fishing basket—and then 
fell to examining curiously the bear’s 
collection of suckers, each of which 
bore on itsside the mark of those raking 
claws. At this time of year, while the 
water was cold, he reflected, even the 
suckers were not too bad eating. And 
it was a pity to leave them for some 
rascal fox or lynx. He proceeded to 
add the best of them to his string. 
Now it happened that the bear, 
after having torn his way through the 
sweet-cmelling spring underg. owth till 
his panic terror evaporated, had paused 
to reconsider the situa.ion. He had 
obscrved that fish soon died when out 
of the water. By this time all those fish 
weuld certainly be quite dead. They 
would be incapable of making those 
horrid noises when. bitten. Some such 
conclusion doubtless formed itself 
dimly in his primitive brain.:After some 
hesitation he acted upon it. He was hungry. 
He wanted those fish, which were his lawful 
spoil. The creatures of the wild have a keen 
sense of proprietary rights. He turned and 
began to retrace his steps—hesitatingly at 
first, but as he thought of that rascal fox 
or mink possibly enjoying the spoil he 
whimpered and began to hurry; and a grow- 
ing anger surged in his heart. But he went 
cautiously, for all that. The black bear is a 
wary and sagacious beast. 

So it came about that he approached the 
scene of his recent discomfiture just as Jack 
Bedloe started to add the suckers to his 
string. At the sight of the dreaded man- 
creature he stopped short. Of man he was 
mortally afraid. For a few moments, and 
behind a screen of bushes, from a distance of 
perhaps a hundred yards he watched Jack 
Bedloe even as Jack Bedloe had been watch- 
ing him some while before. 

At first his impulse was to flee again. Then 
once more his anger, the righteous anger of 
one whose rights are being infringed upon, 
surged up within him. The man was stealing 
his fish. He forgot his fears—though not, 
altogether, his prudence—and came on 
again. 


UDDENLY Bedloe, with that sixth 

sense that life in the wilderness some- 
times develops, felt in the back of his neck 
that hostile eyes were upon him and faced 
about suddenly. There was the bear in the 
open, not fifty yards away. Bedloe was 
startled. The bear stopped short and eyed 
him doubtfully. Then, after a. moment’s 
hesitation, resumed ‘his. advance, his little 
eyes wrathful-and resolute. 

Jack Bedloe was in a quandary. He had no 
great opinion of bears; but he was unarmed, 
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and this bear seemed to lack the retiring 
spirit of his kind. He appeared inclined to 
assert his rights. 

Bedloe reflected that, after all, he himself 
was a poacher—a thiéfiin fact. He felt him- 
self in the wrong, under the circumstances; 
though if he had had his gun with him he 
probably would not have been so sensitive to 
the rights of the case. He snatched one of the 
suckers from the string and threw it so that 
it fell almost at the bear’s feet. The bear 


HAT happened at West Point 
seemed to begin and end as quickly 
as an evil dream. 

We were at the lowest ebb of 
the war. “The game,” said Washington 
himself, ‘is very nearly up.” We lacked 
men, money and materials. The only hope 
we had was from France, and not many of us 
thought that the French would be worth 
much as allies in this kind of war—a war 
of suffering inaction and long blockades, 
fought so largely behind hedges and stone 
walls. 

It was with no great hope that Generals 
Washington and Knox set out in September, 
1780, from New Jersey to meet the French 
General Rochambeau at Hartford. It is not 
right for me to say that Washington was 
without hope; he was the dogged, indomi- 
table sort of fighter who is never beaten 
while he lives. His face grew lined, more 
and more deeply, as the war dragged on and 
as the men at the head of our government 
seemed to frustrate his success by their 
quarrels and cabals. Yet if our army had 
ever been reduced toa single man, that man 
would have been the general himself. 

The British held New York City at that 
time, and we, took the long way around by 
West Point, our best fortress. Benedict 
Arno!d was in command there. Washington 
had never lost faith in him, not even after 
the crash of his reputation at Philadelphia. 
And this, perhaps, was Washington's, only 
weakness; having no baseness in his spirit, he 
could not perceive baseness in others—not 
until they had proved it again and again. He 
reprimanded Arnold in terms so generous 
that, I believe, Arnold took them for com- 
mendation. Surely, he believed that General 
Washington was unsuspicious and soft. I 
remember how handsome and debonair Ar- 
nold was when he ferried us across the river 
in his. barge. He observed that we were all 
.staring ata ship of war lying at anchor a few 
miles south of us. 

“That. is the Vulture,” remarked Major 
Varick; of: Arnold's staff. “She hangs there 
like a filthy carrion bird—" . 

“And we shall treat her as such,"’ blustered 
Arnold; “I’m prominin, myself the pleas- 
ure of a boat attack on the next dark night.” 

He said those words bluffly, and we who 
knew his unmatched personal courage could 
imagine him leaping over the Vulture’s side 
at the head of a boarding party. Yet when 
we were on the road again I could but wonder 
why the attack had not already been made. 

“It's a puzzle to me, too,” said General 
Knox. “Arnold is as brave as Julius Czsar. 
He ought to have blown that boat out of the 
water long-ago.” 

There were sufficient reasons, as we 
learned soon. 

This. was on September 18. Six days 
later we came back from Hartford, sending 
word to Arnold that we would cross the 
Hudson at Peekskill and not visit him at 
all. But a strange thing happened. Without 
premeditation, General Washington took 
the fork of the road that led to West Point. 
General Lafayette was with us. 

“I do not know,” said Washington to 
him—he could never learn French, and he 
always spoke very loudly and slowly, as if 
Lafayette were deaf,—‘‘why I am returning 
by this road.” 

Lafayette at this time spoke an odd mix- 
ture of his tongue and ours. “It is to see 

Madame Arnold, n’est-ce-pas?" he said. It 
will be un grand plaisir. Madame est 
charmante." 

Washington smiled and looked less tired, 
as he invariably did with Lafayette. ‘I am 
not precisely sure that that is my motive,” 
he said. “But to you young men the oppor- 
tunity to see the most charming young lady 
in America should be very welcome." 

And so we rode by the north highway. 


S we neared West Point, General Wash- 
ington made a long inspection of the 
outposts, and his harassed look came back 
again. I heard him question the men we met 
about their supplies of ammunition, and the 
way their soldiers were posted. General 
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stopped and took a bite owt of it. But he was 
not to be put off with one sucker, when they 
were all his by the law of the woods. He con- 
tinued his deliberate advance. 

Somewhat hastily now, Bedloe tore the 
rest of the suckers from the string and threw 
them in his rival's path, swiftly, one after the 
other; and as the bear stopped to consider 
them he slipped his own lawful capture, the 
half-pound trout, behind his. back, and 
stood calmly leaning on his fishing-rod. 


“That's all ye're agoin’ to git,” said he in 
loud, incisive tones. / 

The bear halted again, on inary by the 
authoritative voice. He gat 


into a pile with his great paw, hesitated a 
moment with his eyes on his adversary, then 
squatted down:and fell to his' interrupted 

meal. 
With a distinct feeling of relief Jack 
Bedloe turned, very slowly, and very slowly 
i sandy shoals he- 


retired down-stream. At t 


In His Dishonor 


By ARTHUR FLOYD HENDERSON 


Illustrated by W. M. Bercer 


In Two Parts—PaRT TWO 


Knox was now at his side, making entries in 
his notebook; and he, too, looked disturbed. 
Even without the low-toned comments he 
made to me, I could see that West Point's 
defenses were in desperate disorder. There 
were plenty of soldiers, but they were so 
badly placed and their ammunition so 
scant that any determined attack would 
sweep over them. 

Perhaps Washington had a presentiment 
of what was coming. Great men have a sort 
of second sight. But to us junior officers, who 
had breakfasted before sunrise on cold corn- 
meal mush, this deliberate tour of the out- 
posts was torture. At last Washington 
turned, with a look that bored into our 
thoughts like an augur into pine. 

“You fidget,” he said. “My slowness is 
exasperating to you.”’ Then a twinkle came 
into the terrible eye. “You young men are 
all in love with Mrs. Arnold, I know. Ride 
forward.and breakfast with her and tell her 
not to wait for me.” ; 

We saluted and left him alone with Knox 
and Lafayette and his bodyguard of 
troopers: Major Alexander Hamilton rode 
beside me. 

“*You young men are all in love with 
Mrs. Arnold,’’" he quoted slyly. “That was 
a pretty sharp dig at you, Vaughan. I tell 
you what it is. You want: to see her, and I 
want my breakfast, and I'll race you to head- 
quarters." 

Hamilton was engaged to be married, an 
his spirits were gay. We put our horses to 
the gallop and thundered up to the house. 
And there on the porch was the most beau- 
tiful woman ‘in America and beside her the 
grim figure of her battle-scarred husband. 

He was gracious to Hamilton, cool to me. 
Margaret was all gayety and charm. She was 
delighted to hear that General Washington 
was close beside us. a5 

“We won't start the waffles until he 
comes,” she said. “‘But here is fried chicken 
waiting for you. Come in and we will sit 
down at once. I am sure you are all starv- 
ing.” ey 

We ‘sat down to the best meal-we had 
eaten in many a day. We were very merry. 

It was the last hour in which Margaret 
Arnold was ever to be happy again in this 
world, 

I noticed that Alexander Hamilton, always 
careful and precise in his habits, was pitch- 
ing into his food like a starving trooper. 
Arnold made excuses for it. “This is rough 

‘country fare,’’ he said. ‘General Washing- 
ton must make the best of it when he comes. 
In Philadelphia I gave him better dinners 
than this.” ‘ 

He seemed nervous and ill at ease. I 
thought his wounded knee might be trou- 
bling him and made an inquiry about it. 
He seemed not to hear me. At that instant 
the hoofs of a galloping horse drummed on 
the road. 

“Only a messenger,’’ remarked Arnold 
crossing to the window. “I hoped it might 
be more of our guests.” 

Alexander Hamilton looked up from the 
chicken bone he had just picked. ‘General 
Washington gave me a message for you, 
sir,” he said, with an odd ring in his voice. 
“He directed me to tell you, with his com- 
pliments, that you do too much honor to 
your command.” 

“What does that mean?” rasped Arnold. 

“He says that you could hold a hillock, 
single-handed, against the Duke of Marl- 
borough himself. But you are not to think 
that every soldier in your post is a Benedict 
Arnold.” 

Arnold flushed. Had any young officer 
but Hamilton addressed him in such terms, 
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he would have burst into rage. But Hamil- 
ton could outface older men. He looked 
a 4 at Arnold and returned to his’ meal. 
“Whether I know the ca) ny of my men 
or not,” said Arnold,: in omy northern 
twang, “I can promise you that, if Sir 
Henry. Clinton comes here, he will—"’ 


T that moment a servant handed Arnold, 
on a tray, the letter which the rider had 

just brought, He ripped it open and studied 
it for a long minute. Then he rose up, with 
an excuse, and we heard him tramp ‘heavily 
upstairs. In a moment a servant came down 
and asked Mrs. Arnoldto join him. She 
flashed her sunniest smile’ on: us as she de- 


“Take care of Major Hamilton and the 
-others, Harry,” she said to me. “I will 
back again in a minute.” 

“Our host,"’ whispered Hamilton, “has 
very peculiar manners, Great Heavens—I 
wonder what has happened!"’ 

There was a crash and a bound on the 
staircase outside; Arnold had leaped down 
the whole flight, breaking a loose floor board. 
I heard him shout to his orderly for a 
horse, and I heard the horse clattering over 
the hard ground to the gate. Hamilton 
looked me in the eye. 

“Vaughan,” he said, “this won't do. I 
think you should inquire at once for our 
hostess.”’ 

I went into the hall, and found several 
servants cowering by the walls. An old 
woman, nurse of Margaret Arnold's six- 
months-old infant, barred my way. 

“The madam has fainted,”’ she said. 

“Where is the General going?” 

She looked at me stupidly. I pushed by 
her and tapped at a closed door. Another 
old woman opened it, and I had a glimpse of 
Margaret stretched on a sofa. She was in a 
dead faint. The old woman motioned to me 
to stand back, and I recollected myself and 
went out. It was the first time in all my 
knowedge of her that she had fainted away. 

e was made of iron. She was as strong 
as a boy. 

I went back to the dining-room and told 
Hamilton what d had seen. 

“In the circumstances," he said, ‘I think 
we have a right to look at this message.” 


ered the fish - 
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crossed to his own side of the stream, re- 
traced his steps up the bank and regained his 
original hiding-place. Here, moved by a 
malicious and, as he felt, unworthy impulse, 
he once more re his fingers between his 
teeth and sounded his piercing whistle. 

This time the bear, engrossed in his feast- 
ing, paid not the slightest attention. Jack 
Bedloe chuckled appreciatively, 

“You! win, son,” said he. “I guess I'll do 


‘the rest o’ my fishin’ up above the rapids,”” |. 







. ‘Captain Vaughan, find General Knox inStantly."’ His 
orders rattled like musketry; his tone was clipped and Stern 


"THERE it was, the whole damning story 
of Arnold's treachery: the plan of the 
forts, the disposition of men and guns, and a 
pass signed by Arnold permitting Mr. John 
Anderson to pass the guard’ at White Plains 
or below. Yet I did not understand it, then. 
it was for Hamilton's quick mind to grasp 
the import of these papers. 

He rose like-a coiled spring exploding, 
flinging himself out of the‘ house and into 
the saddle. I foHowed, and before we had 
gone a half-mile we saw General Washington 
——- At the sight of Hamilton 
galloping. down the road, Washington also 

ut spurs to-his horse and hurried toward us. 

milton pulled his beast back on its 
thaunches, slid off its back, and began to 
speak hastily. But Washington had_ also 
ismounted in one smooth, rolling motion; 
I had no notion that this grave, elderly man 
could move so fast. 

“T understand,” said Washington. “Bring 
every member of my staff here at once. Cap- 
tain Vaughan, find General Knox instantly.” 

His orders rattled like musketry; his tone 
was clipped and stern. Gone the Virginian 
drawl and the gentleness of manner. To 
each trooper of his guard he delivered one 
short command. As I wheeled my horse 
around, men were ore peat me in all di- 
rections. I found General Knox and sent him 
to Washington, who was then the center of 
a dense knot of aides and gallopers. 

“Report to Major Hamilton,’ said Knox 
to me. “You will find him at headquarters. 
Give him this note from General Washing- 
ton, and take twenty troopers with you— 
the best-mounted men you can find.” 

In five minutes after I had found Hamil- 
ton, we were riding hard on the road to the 
south, with a sergeant of cavalry and his men 
coming after us. A boggy stretch in the road 
forced us, after a mile or two, to reduce ous 
pace to a walk. 

“The chief has givén: us a wonderful 
opportunity,”’ said Hamilton. ‘Arnold's a 
traitor and has fled. You and I are ordered 
to cut him off if possible at Verplanck's 
Point. That's where the river narrows.” 

“He went by horse.” . 

“Only to the riverbank. He went in his 
barge from there.” 

I jumped off and pulled my horse out of a 
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mudhole, and we continued: to make slow 
progress. Hamilton glanced keenly left and 
right. ; Fey is 

enTt no doubt occurs to ‘you,” he said, 
“that we are riding straight in the direc- 
tion from which General Clinton is coming. 
Every twig that snaps in the forest sounds 
like a British footstep.” ; 

“Do you mean that there is more in all 
this than Arnold’s desertion and flight. Do 
you mean we are in danger of attack?” 

“If Harry Clinton knows his_ business, 
yes! All this will make a good day’s haul for 
his Britannic Majesty, won’t it? He expects 
to gain’ West Point, which was completely 
at his mercy an hour ago—and he expects to 
secure the persons of its garrison, plus Gen- 
eral Washington, plus Lafayette, plus Knox. 
If Clinton isn’t about to attack, he’s more 
of a fool than:I thought -him.”’ . 

We had now toiled. to the top of a slight 
hill, -from which a magnificent view: un- 
rolled..We could hear bugles sounding on 
both sides of the river. Bayonets glinted 
here. and there behind -us,-as men - were 
marched into new positions. : 

“We are in a tight corner, boy,” added 
Hamilton. ‘‘Lose West Point, and we are 
done. Thank God, we have a man who can 
think quickly and act at once; a man who 
will somehow: pull us out of the tightest 
place we have been in yet.” 

“A man?” 

“Washington,” he said simply. “In 
another hour Washington will have West 
Point. defended’ so firmly that Julius Czsar 
himself couldn’t take it.” 1.6 

His confidence in the chief put new heart 
into me. We found firmer ground and were 
able to trot; and our troopers came after us 
with a grand rattling of sabres and canteens. 

“But ‘I- think ‘Washington would almost 
rather lose West Point than let Arnold get 
away,’ added Hamilton. “If there is one 
thing he can’t stand,—if there is one thing he 
dreads and abhors and will punish up to the 
limit of all possible severity ,—it is treachery. 
If we catch Arnold this afternoon, Washing- 
ton will string him up to the tallest tree in 
West Point before sunrise tomorrow. See if 
he doesn’t. He’ll get the shortest drumhead 
court-martial in the history of war—and, by 
Heaven, he’ll deserve it!”’ 

‘I had never;seen the sunny-hearted Alex- 
ander Hamilton in such a mood. - 

“And I'd like. to tie the hangman’s knot 
behind his ear,” he said. ‘‘Don’t look so 
shocked, Vaughan. You would help if you 
COUNR: * «." 

I said nothing. It amazed me to find Ham- 
ilton, whose g humor was proverbial and 
who. often said that he was temperamen- 
tally. unfitted for blood and horrors, now 
ag ay his desire to hang with his. own 

ands the man who had ‘been his host at 

breakfast. But treason has this effect on all 
fine characters. It can make the gentlest 
man see red. 

It was with bitter disappointment that we 
learned from. the guard at - Verplanck’s 
Point.that Arnold had passed in his barge an 
hour before, He had waved a white flag, and 
the guard let him go by without challenge: 
They watched with amazement while he 
boarded the Vulture, swinging at anchor a 
mile below. We scanned the river, and saw 
the flash of white sails ‘a long way south. 

“There she goes,” said Hamilton, bitterly. 
“A well-named bird; and she’s got her bit of 
carrion on board her’’! 

We watered our horses, and while we were 
doing so a skiff pulled in and was challenged. 
“Letter for the General,” called the oarsman, 
an old.farmer who, we learned, had been 
supplying the Vulture with milk. He handed 
the letter to Hamilton. It was addressed to 
General Washington, and it was in Benedict 
Arnold’s handwriting. 


S° Arnold escaped from us. And Clinton 
did not attack. Had he received the letter 
and plans which Arnold had attempted to 
send him by Major André, I am sure that he 
would have done so and that West Point 
would have fallen. The Revolution would 
have failed, and the United States would 
still be a British dominion. 

But Major André was captured, by a 
mere chance,.at Tarrytown. The documents 
he carried fell into the hands of Colonel 
Jamieson, who could not believe his eyes 
and so sent them back to Arnold, instead of 
to Washington. Arnold made good use, as we 
have seen, of the brief minutes left him for 
escape. 

Hamilton and I led our tired troopers 
back to headquarters at dusk. He was more 
composed, but he would net carry Benedict 
Arnold’s letter. He asked.me to carry it and 
to present it to the chief. We’ found General 
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Washington standing on the porch, receiv- 
ing reports from aides who had been sent to 
every outpost. He looked up:eagerly as he 
recognized, ‘us, and his face fell when 
Hamilton shook his head in token of failure. 

~I advanced and gave Ar- 
nold’s letter into General 
Washington’s hand. The sun 
was just setting, and its - 
beams stained the etter blood- 
red. Washington opened it 
swiftly, read it almost at a 
glance, and then stared into 
the sunset: 

“This has been a dangerous 
day,” he said. “I was asking: 
myself, Whom can we trust 
now?” 

We stood around him si- 
lently; and he towered above 
the group.. 

“There is some good in 
Arnold, after all,” he said at 
last. “He took occasion to 
write and remind me of some- 
thing. Captain Vaughan—you 
are .an old friend of Mrs. 
Arnold. Go to her and say 
that, while it is my duty to 
arrest her husband, I am glad 
for her sake to announce that 
he is safe on board a British 
man-of-war.” 

Could chivalry do more? 
There was a sob from Ham- 
ilton, whose quick imagina- 
tion first grasped the meaning 
of Washington’s words. Knox 
said something under his 
breath, and Lafayette looked 
as if he were about to kneel 
and kiss Washington’s. hand. 
The tension lasted for 4 min- 
ute. Then Washington broke 
it, with his rare and fatherly 
smile. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said 
he. ‘“We have had a trying and 
dangerous day. Since Mrs. 
Arnold is unwell and Mr. Arnold is absent, 
let us go in to dinner without ceremony.” 


R the rest of the story, I am indebted to 
a‘ very gallant Englishman, Captain 
Sutherland, of the Vulture, who -received 
Arnold on board his ship. Arnold had lost no 
time. He had ridden down a breakneck hill to 
his barge, and had told the oarsmen to take 
him down river at their best speed. He held a 
— at full cock in his hand. The oarsmen 

new his temper, and knew that he had not 
scrupled, at Saratoga, to sabre an American 
officer who hung back from the charge. So 
he went down river to the Vulture, with the 
spectre of disgrace rising to pursue him, as 
it pursued him all his life. It was the bitter- 
est hour that can come to any traitor—the 
hour when he realizes ‘that his treason has 
failed. : <X 

The most herrible thing about treason is 
that it cuts off the betrayer from all human 
sympathy. To whom can such a man go for 
sanctuary? Can-he fling himself, a supphiant, 
on the mercy of the men who encouraged his 
crime? There is no profit in such an act, as 
Judas Iscariot found, long ago, when in his 
hour of agony he went back to the chief 
priests and elders to confess his sin. He held 
out to them the ages small bribe they had 
given him, and he said: “I have sinned, I 
have betrayed innocent blood.” 

They looked at him with - contempt. 
at is that to us?”’ they said. ‘‘See thou to 
that.’ 

Whereupon Judas, throwing the money on 
the floor, went out and hanged himself. Per- 
haps the memory of this story stirred in 
Benedict Arnold’s dark mind as his oarsmen 
rowed him down the river. He knew that 
every man in the British army would despise 
him, not merely as a traitor but as a traitor 
who had bungled his work. He made up his 
mind to confess nothing, to ask for no sym- 
pathy or forgiveness. He would brazen it out 
—throw the blame on poor André—present 
himself as a great general and notable 
recruit to the British forces—demand money 
—anything, anything at all, to make treason 
seem respectable. 

But all the money ever minted, from the 
beginning of the world to the end, would not 
have been sufficient to cover up the marks 
of Arnold’s shame. 

The coxwain of the barge was James Lar- 
vey, and he rounded the boat up under the 
Vulture’s quarter, at Arnold’s command. 


‘The presence of ‘Arnold; with his white flag, 


took Sutherland by surprise, but he ordered 


‘a ladder put over the side? Arnold climbed 


on board. 


“‘Where’s Major André?” asked Suther- 
land. “I am awaiting his safe return.” 

Arnold gave him an angry and sullen look 
at this. “I am joining His Majesty’s army,” 
he said. “‘Major André will not' return. Up 





There was a crash and bound on the staircase. Arnold had 
leaped down the whole flight, breaking a loose floorboard 


anchor and proceed at once to New York.” 

Sutherland stared at him from the quar- 
ter-deck. Arnold turned and spoke over the 
rail to his boat crew: 

“My lads, I have quitted the rebel army 
and am going into the British service. Join 
me and I will make corporals and sergeants 
of you.all. And for you, Larvey, I will do 
something more.” - 

Larvey stood up in the boat. He knew that 
the Vulture’s guns were loaded and ready; 
one gun would have blown the barge out of 
the water. 

“T will not fight on both sides,” said Lar- 
vey to Arnold. “I wear only one coat at a 
time.” 

Arnold whirled around. ‘Sink that boat,” 
he snarled to Sutherland. . 

The captain paid no attention. He was 
giving deliberate orders to get the ship under 


way. 

Larvey looked up at the officers on her 
quarter-deck, and then he swept Arnold 
with a contemptuous glance and ran his 
hand sweepingly around his chin—the hang- 
man’s sign. Arnold recoiled. Then he came 
to the rail and addressed the bow oarsman. 

“Ryan,” he said, “I want you to wait-a 
few minutes. I want to send a letter back by 
you. Oblige me by waiting.” 

The proud and autocratic general had lost 
his courage completely; he was begging and 
pleading with a common sailor. Ryan spat 
overside. And Sutherland came up to Arnold 
and spun him around with a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“If you have ‘something to write,” he 
said, ‘I will find a messenger to take it.” 

He led Arnold below, into the cabin, and 
put pen and paper in front of him. Arnold 
pressed one hand to his heart and gulped 
down a tumbler of water. At last he took 
up the pen, and addressed a letter to Wash- 
ington. 

“Sir,” he wrote, “The heart conscious of its 
own rectitude cannot attempt to palliate a 
step which the world may censure as wrong. 
I have acted from a principle of love to my 
country. The same principle actuates my pres- 
ent conduct, however it may appear inconsist- 
ent to the world, which seldom judges right of 
any man’s actions. I have no favor to ask for 
myself. I have too often experienced the ingrat- 
itude of my country to attempt it.” 

He.stopped there and glanced at Suther- 
land. “This is a letter of supreme impor- 
tance,” he said. “I will read it to you.” 

Sutherland listened. “‘I fail to see any im- 

rtance whatever in it,” he said. “If you 

ave any point to make—drive on to it.’” 

Arnold took the pen again and wrote: 
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“But, from the known humanity of Your 
Excellency, I am induced to ask your protec- 
tion for Mrs. Arnold from every insult and in- 
jury that,a mistaken vengeance of my country 
may, expose her to. It ought to fall only on me. 
She is as good and innocent as an angel, and is 
incapable of doing wrong. I beg she may be 
permitted to return to her friends in Philadel- 
phia, or to come to me as she may choose. She 
may suffer from the mistaken fury of the coun- 
try. I have also to request that she be permitted 
to write to me.” 

Sutherland stared across the table at Ar- 
nold; and Arnold signed his name. 

_ “Since you ask me,” said the Englishman, 
“it’s a-letter that won’t deceive General 
Washington for a second—all those parts 
about mistaken vengeance and the heart 
animated by its own rectitude. But there’s 
good in it. Yes, there’s good in it.” 

“Send it ashore at once,” ordered Arnold. 
But Sutherland was in’no hurry. ) 

“This has been a foul and slimy business 
from first to last,” he said. ‘‘My orders from 
Genera! Clinton were to keep Major: André 
safe.on board. What has become of him? 
What have you done to him? If a hair of his 
head has been. hurt, I’ll make somebody 
suffer for it. Where is he?” 

“Unfortunately,” replied Arnold, “he 
has been captured by the rebels.” 

“Then he’ll swing,” said Sutherland, bit- 
terly. ‘““He’ll pay the full price. What about 
the young men on your staff? Are they all in 
the plot too?” 

“They are not. Their loyalty is unques- 
tioned.” 

“It will be questioned,” said Sutherland. 
“You will now open your letter and write a 
postscript absolving them from all blame. 
If you don’t your letter shall not go.” 

Arnold sprang up. “You forget yourself,” 
he said. “‘As your superior officer, I hereby 
relieve you from command. You will go to 

our cabin in arrest, and when we reach New 

ork I will court martial you.” 

Sutherland remained cool. He drummed 
with his hand on the table top. 

“Now, sir,” he said in level tones, “I have 
every reason to believe that you are—or 
were—the rebel General Arnold, Your cox- 
swain has sufficiently identified you, and he 
is a braver man than you are. Oh, I know 
your record. You admit in your letter that 
you’ve gone rotten. But you hold no rank 
whatever under the British crown, and I do. 
Interrupt. me, and I'll have -you . gagged. 
Disobey. me, and I'll clap you in irons. Try 
my patience another minute, and I'll put 
you ashore to be hanged. You have surprised 
me in one thing; you are not without chiv- 
alry to your wife. Now you can do the right 
thing by your staff officers—or else you can 
take the consequences.” 

Arnold opened the letter, and very slowly 
added a few lines exonerating his aides, Col- “ 
onel Varick and Major Francks, from blame. 

There were a few sharp orders on deck; 
and the Vulture slipped down river before a 
freshening northerly breeze. 


T! was several days before I saw Margaret 
Arnold again. I had given her General 
Washington’s message on the night before, 
but she could not speak. It was three days 
later that I saw her for the last time. 

She was entirely composed. She gave me 
her hand and looked me sadly in the eye. 

“Harry,” she said, “I am going to Phil- 
adelphia, and then I shall join my husband 
in New York.” 

I could not believe it. I told her that every- 
thing in her past life was finished, that Con- 
gress would immediately pass an act grant- 
ing her a divorce. 

“But you don’t seem to realize that I am 
not seeking a divorce,” she said. ‘My place 
is with my husband, no matter what he has 
done, and I am going to him. In the darkest 
hour he thought of.me.” 

She laid her hand on my arm. “You are a 
good friend,” she said. 

We parted then, and I never saw her again. 
But the world knows well she kept her prom- 
ise. She was faithful to Arnold to the end, 
even as he—to give him credit. in full—had 
been faithful to her. 

So there is my story, and I hope it may 
meet the eye of some modern husband or 
son some day. You are very busy, reader; 
you may think you have too much on your 
mind to be chivalrous and courteous to some 
woman to whom you owe respect. 

Have you more on your mind than had 
Benedict Arnold, when he fled down the 
river from the hangman’s hand? 

Are you busier than was General George 
Washington, when in his most perilous mo- 
ment. he found time to be kind to his be- 
trayer’s wife? | 
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E traveled on and on through the 

‘ \ / beautiful forest and after crossing 
the heads of two of the great 

walled canyons going down to the Rio 
Grande made a very early camp in the head 
of a third, in which there was a little stream 
of clear, cold water. I asked Nacitima why 
we did not go on until night, and how far we 
then were from the Kaenkukage,—the 
sacred Stone Lions,—and he said that we 
were then very near them, but could not go 
to them until sunrise of the next morning, 
for that was the one time of day to ask for 
their powerful aid in the hunt. ’ 

Then we descended to the little stream, 
leaving two of our number at the top of the 
canyon wall to watch until dark for any 
enemy war party that might be roaming in 
that part of the mountains. So it was that 
without fear or the least uneasiness we 
rested beside the cool water and leisurely ate 
of the tortillas and other food that the 
women had put into our travel sacks. We had 
not finished eating when we heard a male 
turkey calling. Another and then another 
answered, and after a little while a band of 
twelve appeared on the rim of the mesa 
across from us and in single file came down 
the steep slope to drink. 

Soon two thirsty elk came hurrying down 
to the stream, a little farther away from us. 
No one of us moved as we watched: them, 
and I whispered to Nacitima, “‘Let me try to 
kill one of the elk.” 

He gave me no answer other than a shake 
of his head, a finger -upon his lips. After we 
had watched the turkeys and the elk drink 
and drink and then turn and go back up the 


“Throw it away at once!"’ 
tried Ogata's father. 
"*You should know better 
than to take anything 
from that Navaho dog” 


slope and out of sight Nacitima explained: 

“Even if we were starving, we should not 

have atternpted to kill any of them. Not an 

arrow or a: bullet is to be fired at bird or 

animal until we have asked the Powerful 

ee out there to help us make a successful 
unt.” 

Night came; our watchers joined us, and 
we soon slept, Nacitima awoke us just before 
dawn, and we hurriedly washed, drank, ate a 
few mouthfuls of food and were ready to 
follow him up to the canyon head. We went 
a little way out across the mesa east of it and 
came to an old trail running east and west— 
a trail that had been | so much in the 


long ago that it was worn down to a notice- f 
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Chapter III. A CHALLENGE TO HUNT 


able depth in the flats of solid rock that it 
crossed. We went east along it and entered a 
round, walled inclosure, and my eyes were 
big, my breath came fast, when I saw in the 
center of it the sacred Kaenkukage, the two 
Stone Lions. 

They were huge; carved on a great slab of 
rock, they crouched side by side upon their 
bellies, upraised heads staring into the east, 
their long slim tails straight out behind 
them, their legs and feet set for a quick, far 
spring.* Wonderful, perfect was the work of 
the Hewendi Intowa—the Ancient Men who 
carved them. 

We stood in a half-circle round the Sacred 
Ones. I handed Nacitima his shaman’s sack, 
and.he advanced and stood close upon their 
right and, sprinkling sacred meal to the four 
world quarters and above and below, made a 
short prayer to Those Above. He then mixed 
a quantity of red paint, and as the sun ap- 
peared he quickly anointed the: heads of the 
two with it and prayed them to give us all 
some of their hunting knowledge, keenness 
of eye and sureness of approach, so that we 
could make a successful Rant and take home 
to the waiting women and children plenty of 
meat and hides for their food and clothing. 


+ ey ’ 
die 
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And finally he laid a prayer-stick in front of 
the two and asked that they join in his 
prayer to the Sun Father to make smooth 
and long the paths of our lives. After that we 


*The Stone Lions, about thirty miles southwest 
of San Ildefonso Pueblo, were carved by men of a 
nearby Queres pueblo that was in ruins long 
before Coronado's discovery of the couniry, in 
1540. Ignorant white prospectors in crazy search 
for gold have dynamited the slab of rock of which 
the idols are a part and upheaved and tunneled 
under it. But still. pilgrimages are made to the 
place from all the Indian pueblos of New Mexico 
and Arizona, and the idols are anointed with red 
earth paint and worshiped, just as they have been 
‘or untold centuries. 








filed out of the inclosure, each man with a 
short prayer laying a prayer-stick before the 
two as he pa them. 

When we had gonea little way out from the 
sacred place Nacitima called a halt and said 
to us: “The hunt will be from the east slope 
of the mountain out u Narrow Neck 
mesa. You, Kutowa, will take twenty-five 
men, scatter them out upon the slope and 
drive the animals down it and out across 
the mesa, where at the neck we will do 
our best to kill them. Be sure to give us 
plenty of time to get there and make our 
screens,” 

Kutowa at once selected- his drivers, and, 
though all wanted to be killers instead of 
drivers, none objected when his name was 
called. The division was soon made, and the 
drivers went off to the north. Nacitima led 
us, the killers, northeast and then east along 
the cliff edge of a deep canyon to the neck, 
where the mesa was not more than two bow 
shots wide. West of us the mesa broadened 
out to the full width of the mountain, and to 
the east it widened for some distance, then 
narrowed to a point that sloped steeply down 
into the river valley. 

We hurried on to the hunting grounds. 


It was near noon when we arrived at the 
neck and scattered out across it. Naci- 
tima made his stand on the north side of a 
game trail that ran through.the center of the 
neck and placed me upon the south side of 
it..We. hurriedly made screens of boughs that 
we broke from young pines, got behind 
them, strung our. bows and, drawing forth 
some arrows, eagerly watched for game of 
some kind to appear. Nacitima and several 
other watchers had guns as well as bows and 
arrows, but they did not mean to use them, 
as the loud reports would cause the game to 
turn about and break through the line of the 
drivers. The drivers, however, were to use 
their few guns at every opportunity; the 
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more noise they could make the more suc- 
cessful would be the drive. 

Soon after we had finished making oui: 
screens a gun boonied far to the west of us, 
then another, and still another, and we 
knew that the drive was on. The first crea- 
tures to appear were two coyotes, trotting ir: 
the dusty trail upon either side of which 
Nacitima and I had built our screens. They 
never paused or looked back until they had 
passed: us; then when the ‘west wind gave 
them our scent they leaped forward, whirle« 
about, sniffed the wind and, making sur: 
that we were very near them, went on si 
fast that they seemed to be only disappear- 
ing streaks of gray. 


5 geet came two bull elk, walking steadily: 
along a trail to the north of us. As thes 
reached the screens of the watchers there we 
heard the twang! twang! of bow strings, saw 
the animals leap and then go staggering on 
and fall one after the other. Then came three 
buck deer along our trail, and we gave two of 
them death shots, Nacitima shooting: the 
leader, Ithe next in line, as he had told metodo. 
We were hidden so close to the trail—no 
more than four steps from it—that we could 
not fail, I thought, to drive our arrows in 
deep enough to pierce heart or lungs. We saw 
the ye poets, I, the — “ on. A moun- 
tain lion us with great leaps, and soon 
afterward bands of en, elk pe turkeys 
came hurrying along upon all the five trails 
across the neck, and we shot and shot at 
them as they passed our hiding places. Then 
suddenly the rush of the game was over, and 
the drivers appeared and joined us as we 
hurried out from our screens to the kills. I 
counted my remaining arrows and: found 
that I had fired fourteen. I ran from one kill 
to another out along the line of the trail that 
Nacitima and I had watched, ‘and when [ 
found my arrows in but three of the animals 
—two deer and an elk—I knew that I had 
been too excited to aim carefully Nacitima 
had fired but seven arrows and had made six 
kills! I told him with great shame of my few 
kills and my missing arrows and felt better 
when he replied that for a boy I had done well. 

“Drivers and trail watchers together, we 
had killed more than a hundred deer and elk. 
We all went to work upon the animals, skin- 
ning them and quartering the meat, and 
before - had finished the —— of our 
party, with some men to guar em, came, 
as they had been told to come, with horses 
upon which to pack home the kills. We had 
to wait a long time for the drivers to 
for the meat and the hides of their kills, but 
none minded the delay. The women chatted 
and laughed and joked and sang, and the 
men told their Nee pom oo of the day, and 
one and all praised Nacitima. In making him 
the new samayo ojki, the Patuaba had done 
well. The great success of this, his first big 
hunt, was proof that the Stone Lions had 
heard his prayers. 

Owing to the difficulty that we had in 
— our meat and hides across the river 
we did not get home until noon the next day. 
Like the other hunters, we at once gave a 
part of our meat to those who had remained 
to guard the pueblo, and Nacitima was 
particularly careful in selecting the choice 

of an elk and a deer for Tetya. Lone 

ock, who was sent to deliver it, came back 
at once, trembling, with the report that 
Tetya had roared at him that he would have 
no meat in his house that was killed by 
Navahos or by those that sheltered Navahos. 

“Vi well,” said Nacitima. ‘Those 
Above know that I have always tried to be 
friendly with Tetya. They will not blame me 
when I now say that from this day I shall 
never invite him to join my hunting parties.” 


URING the hunt Kutowa had. been so 
busy keeping his driversin line that he had 
not been able to kill a single.head of game. 
We therefore gave him, as did other killers, 
some of our meat, and I gave Choromana the 
hide of the elk that I had killed. That made 
her very happy. It was, she said, the thing 
that she most needed. I would see how soft 
and white she ‘tanned it, what fine new leg- 
gings she would make with part of it—yes, 
and something for me with the other part. 
Several days later, as she was working on 
the hide and I on the roof of our pueblo, Ogota 
and his father came along. Ogota saw two 
friends in the doorway and went to talk with 
them. Ogota's father asked whose kill it wis. 
She told him, and he became very angry. | 
“Throw it away at once!” cried Ogota’s 
father. “You should know better than to 
take anything from that Navaho dog. It 
will.only bring trouble of some kind if you 
keep it. Hand it here and I will burn it.” . 
“He is not a dog! He was a Navaho; he is 
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now a Tewa,” she answered. ‘‘A good hunter 
too. He is good to me. I shall keep the hide, 
tan it white and soft, make leggins and one 
other thing with it.” 

.Ogota heard the loud words, and came 
over to stand by his father’s side. 

“You shall do no such work,” said Ogota. 

In my anger, without considering what it 
might lead to, I shouted at Ogota, ‘When 

ou go about ordering people to throw away 

hides you should have with you hides of your 
killing to give in place of them.” 

“Ha! I am a better hunter than you!” 

“Prove it. Here is your chance. Kutowa 
says that on our hunt he saw a big long- 
claws bear (grizzly) sneak back through his 
line of drivers. That bear is now, they say, 
liv'ng upon the .remains of the animals we 
killed and can easily be found. Go up there 
and try to kill him. If you fail, I will try to 
get him. If I fail, you shall have another 
chance. By turns we will keep after the bear, 
and the one of us that kills him is the better 
hunter.” . Be 

“Ha! Fair offer apparently, but behind it 
some Navaho treachery, of course! I refuse to 
hunt against you!’ Og-ta replied quickly. 

Some one behind him spoke: “The offer is 
fair enough. We will see to it that all _is 
straightly done. You must accept it. We 
must have more of these contests; they are 
what make powerful warriors of our young 


men, 
, Ogota whirled about and faced the sum- 
mer cacique. Behind the cacique were a 
number of people who had stopped to listen 
to our angry talk. Ogota stared at them and 
spoke not a word. a 
“It is then that you are afraid to hunt the 
long-claws. Ah, ah! Our. Tewa youths 
become less and less brave. I have grave 
fears for the future of our pueblo!” the old 
man explained bitterly. 
“T am not afraid,” said Ogota at last; ‘It 
is as I said. I believe this Navaho has some 
: treachery hidden behind his offer.” 
“The hunt shall be as fair for one of you as 
for the other. We shall attend to that. So you 
will hunt against him?” 


“Good! I shall call upon your father and 
Nacitima and others to come to my house 
this evening and decide with me upon the 
way this bear hunt is to be carried out,” said 
the summer cacique and went his way. So 
did the listeners, talking excitedly. 

Ogota turned and glared up at me and 
went out of our plaza. ~ ; 


HE Wilburs, who lived less than a 
mile from our old farm in Maine, 
were “Province” people, from Nova 
Scotia, the family consisting of. the 
father, Samuel, Salome, the mother, and 
three children, Edgar of about my own age, 


and two younger daughters, Georgie and’ 


Elsie, these latter not far from the age of 
my cousin Ellen: 

Their Yankee neighbors were wont. to 
call them Bluenoses, from a-notion that the 
climate of Nova Scotia is very cold, though 
in point of fact it is no colder than that of 
Maine and often not so cold. es 

Back in Revolutionary days, the grand- 
parents of the. Wilburs had been royalists 
who fled from Massachusetts to escape the 

.indignation of their more patriotic fellow- 
citizens who were fighting for America’s 
freedom at Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill. The Wilburs, like many others, had 
remained loyal to King George and migrated 
to the Province. For some reason, however, 
the family had not prospered in Nova Scotia, 
and after two generations this branch of it 
came back to the United States. 

There are, of course, schools in Nova 
Scotia; yet it became evident that these 
Wilburs, during the period of their expatria- 
tion, had not kept pace with us Americans 
in the matter of education and progress. In 
other words, they had remained rather old- 
fashioned in their beliefs. Mother Salome 
confided to our folks that a “bad sign” had 
attended their coming to Maine: a partrid 
from the near-by woods had flown blindly 
through the window, broken a pane of glass 
and fallen bleeding at her feet. She had felt 
sure at the time, she said, that this was a 
“warning” to them not to return to Maine; 
but, as their preparations had been already 
made to do so, they: set off. 

Now partridges when frightened are 
birds of swift flight. Time and again at our 
old farm windows had been broken by them. 
Once, while Theodora was ironing at a table 
by one of the kitchen windows, a partridge 
crashed through the glass and fell stunned 
on the very table in front of her. So far from 





Throwing her half-tanned elk hide over 
her shoulder, Choromana hurried up the 
ladder and stood beside me. ‘You got too 
angry at him; you should never have made 
this dangerous offer. The long-claws . are 
terrible fighters. Our bravest warriors avoid 
them. Never in my lifetime has the skin of 
one been brought into this pueblo.” 

I knew far better than she how very 
terrible a wounded long-claws is. Many a 
Navaho hunter had been killed by them in 
the San Juan forests and in the mountains of 
the Apaches. Already I felt half sick and 
hated myself for not having kept control of 
my tongue. But I would never, never let her 
know that I had fear of any long-claws. 

“Do not worry about me. I shall kill the 
bear and never get so much as a scratch of 
its claws!” I boasted and saw by the change 
in her face that I had lifted her fears. 

It came to me then that I had never ap- 
preciated how good she had always been to 
me. I suddenly realized that I had great love 
for her, that I cared for her more than all 
else on earth. And now, through the fault of 


ae aad 
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my own hasty tongue, it was likely that I was 
soon to die and so lose the long years of 
happiness that I might have had with her. 
But perhaps she did not care enough for me 
for that. I had to know. “‘Choromana, later 
on when we are a little older, may I be your 
man?” I asked. ; 

She pressed my hand, and her eyes shone, 
oh, so beautifully, as she answered: ‘You, 
and no other! Oh, I have long, long wanted 
to hear you ask that!” 

ust then Kelemana came running up the 
ladder, followed by Nacitima and my 
brother. Coming in from the fields, they had 
heard of my challenge to Ogota, and even 
before she came upon the roof Kelemana 
began to scold me and cry out that she would 


not allow me to hunt the long-claws. She . 


turned to Nacitima and cried that as he 
loved her he too must forbid this, the crazy 
challenge of a boy. 

He drew her gently to his side and replied: 
“The challenge has been offered and ac- 
cepted. The summer cacique has approved 
it. There is but one thing for me to do: help 


Nacitima, dedicating all his attention to Those Above, prayed to them a long time 


The Robin 


Treatment 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Illustrated by Harowp SicHen 


being alarmed by the circumstance, we had 
the bird for dinner—a perfectly- good bird 
with no harm whatever ‘following its inges- 
tion. 

But in the minds of the Wilburs, such 
happenings were of sinister import; and on 
the spring morning of my story, when a 

ridge flew against the back door of their 
armhouse, that old superstition revived in 
the mind of Salome Wilbur. She had heard 
the noise at the door.and on opening found 
the bird dead at her feet. Thereupon sudden 
gloom descended on her spirits. The convic- 
tion took possession of her that this was 
“warning” number two—warning of her 
a ching death. 

mmigrants from Finland bring with 
them a similar superstition regarding the 
partridge. “Bad birds,” they say of them. 
“Bring sickness; soon be death in the family, 
if a partridge flies into the house!” 

Probably this foolishness concerning the 
a awe is all due to the fact that it is a 

ird of little natural intelligence and flies in 
a headlong manner. 

Ridiculous as it may appear, this delusion 
so disturbed the thoughts of Salome Wilbur 
that in the course of a week or two her 
health began to suffer. Her appetite failed; 
she grew wan and pale. So sure she felt her 
end was approaching that she actually began 
to prepare the children’s clothes for the loss 
of maternal care. By another week she had 
become too feeble to do her housework; and 
when, toward the end of February, two 

rtridges came at twilight for several days 
in succession and alighted in an apple tree 
beside the corncrib near the back of the 
house, the pone woman’s fears were con- 
firmed. For her the. end of all earthly things 
was at hand! 


them, Salome?’’ he persisted. 


The partridges were there, of course, to 


feed on the fruit: buds of the apple tree, of - 


which they are fond. At the Old Squire’s 
we had sometimes to frighten them away 
with a gun, lest the season’s crop of fruit 
might be-impaired. But for this too credulous 
woman the “bad birds” had come to repeat 
those former warnings. Pale and listless, 
she now sat for the most of the time at a 
window, awaiting her fate. 


UMOR had gone abroad among the old- 
er people of the place that Salome Wilbur 
had ‘the blues,” although I do not recall 
that we young people heard of it, or, if we 
did, that we gave it any attention. The Old 
Squire and Grandmother Ruth, who always 
had the welfare of their neighbors much at 
heart, made it in their way to call and learn 
if possible what was troubling her. They 
found her very loath to talk or reveal the 
cause of her melancholia; such reticence 
was quite characteristic of cases like hers. 
Through her husband, however, the facts 
came out; and our folks then attempted to 
reason with the woman and laugh away her 
foolish fears. It was nonsense, they assured 
her, to believe that birds brought warnings 
to human beings. . . 

.“Ah, but we don’t know what partridges 
may be told to do,” Salome sighed despond- 
ently. ‘We don’t know what the Lord puts 
into their little minds to tell us! They are 
sent to prepare us for the Great Change!” 

In short, they found it of small use to 
reason with her. 

“But why partridges?” the Old Squire 
questioned. ‘‘Why not crows, or the blue- 
bird, or robins? These other birds will all 
come as sprin s. Why do you not fear 
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our boy in every way that I honestly 
can. 


GAD-FACED and silent, Kelemana_pre- 
pared and gave us our evening meal and 
then, taking up a prayer-stick, went out to 
place it at one of the shrines beyond the 
pueblo walls. Nacitima had my brother 
start a fire in the hearth, and when it was 
burning well he sat before it, sprinkled sacred 
meal and, dedicating all his attention to 
Those Above, prayed to them a long time 
silently.. He finished just as a messenger 
came to him from the summer cacique. As 
Nacitima went out he said: ‘Either this 
council agrees to my terms or there shall be 
no bear hunt.” 

It was late when Nacitima returned 
from the council. Kutowa was with him. 
Both smiled grimly as they sat down with 


us. 
“We had a hard words-fight with the men 
of the Fire clan, but we won,” said Naci- 
tima. ‘The council began smoothly enough, 
and it was soon agreed that Ogota should go 
first to try to kill the long-claws. If he fails to 
kill it, you, my son, are to go and hunt it. If 
he does kill it, then you are to hunt and kill 
some other long-claws; and if you fail; he is 
to be declared the better hunter. If you both 
kill, you will be equally good hunters. 
‘“Two advisers shall go with each hunter, A 
relative in Ogota’s Fire clan and a man of our 
clan shall be Ogota’s advisers. Another 
member of the Fire clan and Kutowa shall be 
ned advisers. Ogota’s father said that the 
unt should be with guns, and I stood out 
for bow and arrows and got the decision, the 
four chiefs believing that Those Above 
would not favor the use of Spanish weapons 
in a contest of this kind. There, that is all. 
Tomorrow Ogota and his advisers go in 
quest of that long-claws.” 
“Not all. Who of our clan goes with 
Ogota?” Kelemana asked. 
“Potosha (White Antelope). We spoke to 
him upon our way here.” 
“A man of straight tongue, straight life. 


* Good!” she said. 


On the following day when Ogota left for 
the mountains with his two advisers, Honani 
(Badger). of his own clan and Potosha of 
ours, I became most uneasy. So anxious was 
I to know what Ogota was doing and whether 
he would actually kill the big long-claws 
that I could hardly eat, sleep or take in- 
terest in anything that we did. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


To this, of course, the poor soul had not 
much to answer; she had ae the point 
when argument could help her, but did look 
up’and brighten for a moment, to declare’ 
that robins were ‘good birds,” and that 
when they arrived and began to sing she 
knew that Providence had overlooked our 
faults and that another year of crops and 
sunshine would be granted us. 

“Then, if it had been a robin, instead of a 
partridge, that flew against the ‘door, it 
wouldn’t have alarmed you?” the Old Squire 
asked, for he wanted to get to the bottom of 
what was troubling her. 

Nothing save a heavy sigh was elicited by 
this latter question, though after some time 
the woman asserted that robins never did 
such things. ‘They bring the good mes- 
sages,” she said. 

It was then that a droll idea came into the 
Old Squire’s mind. On their way home that 
evening, he pondered it smilingly; and I 
remember that next morning, at the break- 
fast table, he astonished us not a little by 
glancing across at Addison and asking, 
“My son, do you suppose you could make a 
robin?” 

“You mean a bird, sir?” Ad inquired, 
much puzzled. 

“Yes, a bird.” 

“Well, if I had to produce a robin, sir, I 
rather think I would try to go in company 
with a pair of old birds to their nest and kid- 
nap a young one, after it was half-grown.” 

“FE don’t want to wait so long as that,” the 
Old Squire objected, laughing. “I want it 
right away, by tomorrow. The case is ur- 
gent.” 

“But must it be a real, live robin?” 
Addison questioned, while Theodora and 
oe outright. ‘Must it fly and 
sing?” 

“Well, I want it to sit on a tree; and as for 
singing, it must needs cry, ‘Piff! Piff!’ in 
true robin fashion. Perhaps you could imi- 
tate that note with your bird call.” 

“Maybe I might be able to rig up some- 
thing that resembles a robin,’ Addison 
finally said. doubtfully. “But what for?” 
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And the 


Gramp?” 

“That I would rather not explain just 
yet,”’ the Old Squire parried. “But I want 
that robin.” 

Still looking a good deal puzzled, Addison 
went to the workbench in the wagon house 
and began to cast about for materials from 
which to contrive the effigy of a robin. At 
first he started with a chunk of grafting wax, 
used for setting scions in apple treés, but 
soon threw that aside and took a small 
block of soft pine wood cut from a piece of 
pine plank. From this, with his knife, he 
fashioned something in the form of a robin: 
Then making fielés with an awl, he inserted-a 
bit of split goose quill in the head, fora 
beak, and made two black dots with ink, 
for eyes. 

Afterwards he colored the head and back 
brown, with umber, and:painted the breast 
red. For legs he stuck two bits of wire into 
awl holes, leaving the wire long enough to 
bend around for feet. A little bunch of short 
feathers from the henhouse, inserted into 
more awl holes, furnished the. tail. 


girls echoed, “What is it for, 


‘THE contraption really resembled a robin 
when seen at a distance. The whole 
family came out to inspect it, and there was 
much joking and laughter, all the more be- 
cause as yet none of us young folks had the 
slightest idea of what the Old Squire. in- 
tended to do with it, and were fairly con- 
sumed with curiosity. Grandmother Ruth, 
I recollect, stood near by, looking very 
sedate and somewhat: discomposed. . 

“Now, Ad, let’s ‘hear you sing!’’ Ellen 
cried; but Addison declared he would have 
to practice a bit in private first, and a few 
minutes later, we heard him out in the west 
barn, piping, ‘‘Piff! Piff! Piff!” and pres- 
ently, “Tulip! Tulip! Skillet! Skillet!” then 
more “‘Piffs,” 

Strategy was now necessary; and the Old 
, Squire’s next move mystified me completely, 
‘for he sent me up to the Wilbur farm, to see 
if Wilbur, senior, and Edgar had come back 
from the cedar swamp where they were at 
work that. day, getting out hop poles. I 
found that they had not yet returned and 
were not expected until six o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Ellen and Theodora were then sent to 
invite Georgie and Elsie Wilbur to go with 










Anne's life was spent in wistful shyness 


to her seventeenth, Anne Terry had 

been asked what she wanted most in 

all the world, she would have replied 
without hesitation, “A party.” But she 
would not: have meant just a gathering of 
happy, well-dressed young people. She 
would have meant a supreme two or three 
‘hours of the glowing joy of companionship; 
girls of her own age to walk with her arm 
in arm, to whisper solemn little secrets and 
compare feelings and experiences; boys of 
her own age to talk with her and like‘ her; 


ik at any time from her eighth birthday 


- 
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them to: call on Catherine Edwards. This 


‘left no one at home at the Wilburs, except 


the despondent mother. 

:..The coast being thus clear, the Old Squire 
took Addison aside ‘and gave him secret 
instructions, which were to the effect that he 
should take his robin, with a spool of linen 





thread, to the Wilbur place and gain cover 
of the corncrib by the apple tree. There he 
was to lie in wait till he saw the Old Squire 
and Grandmother Ruth approach by the 
road and enter the house. As expeditiously 
as possible he was then to climb the —_ 
tree and attach the pseudo robin to a high 


limb, after which he should descend to the 
cover of the corncrib and begin his vocal 
efforts at robin music. 

What actually happened was that, shortly 
after the old folks called on Mrs. Wilbur in 
the afternoon, the Old Squire appeared to 


a bright glory of youth to fill the quiet dim 
old house, stream out into the neglected 
garden and touch to life the shaky old 
summer-house.. After that, she felt, she 
would be im things instead of out of them; 
she would not be just “that niece of Miss 
Rodman’s from.Gum Shoe Road”’; she would 
be one of the elect. She did not long to be a 
glorious, shining one haloed by popularity 
and leadership; just to be ‘‘one of them,” an 
unassuming everyday ‘‘one of them,’’ was 
enough. 

But no one had ever asked Anne Terry 
what she wanted most in the world. There 
was no one to ask her except Aunt Harriet 
Rodman and it would never have occurred 
to Aunt Harriet to do so; and just as Aunt 
Harriet would never have thought of asking 
Anne what she wanted most in the world, 
so Anne would never have dreamed of tell- 
ing Aunt Harriet. Aunt Harriet’s life was 
spent in her study where she. wrote sub- 
stantial books that appeared to the public 
bound in substantial: bindings and Anne’s 
life.was spent in wistful shyness. 

In her heart of hearts, Anne was afraid 
of Aunt Harriet. When her mother died 
Anne, a trembling little girl of eight, had 
come to live in the gloomy “Rodman man- 
sion” with this tall, serious-faced Aunt 
Harriet, who had turned from her work to 
look at the child with an absent frown, and 


look casually out of the back window and 
espy a robin in the apple tree! Suey. 
“Why, Salome!” he shouted. “There's a 
robin! There’s. your ‘good bird’ just. come 
from the south with his ‘joyous. tidings ‘for 
you! Come here and see him sitting up there 
and singing. Don’t you hear him?’ «1... 


’ 





Sure enough, a merry “Piff! Piff!"”” was 
heard, followed by a very fair imitation of 
“Tulip! Tulip! Skillet! Skillet!"’ 

At first the sad-faced woman seemed 
scarcely to hear or credit what was being 
said to her. A look of surprise then dawned 
slowly on her woe-begone countenance; and 
when they hurried her to the window she 
grasped the sides of the sash with both hands 
and stared dully out in silence for some 
moments. At last the semblance of a smile 
overspread her face; and as that smart 
“Piff! Piff!"’ again resounded across the 


Anne Terry from 
Gum Shoe Road 


‘By BERTHA HELEN CRABBE 


Illustrated by Benjamin 


then had said, “How do you do, Anne,” 
and to the woman who had accompanied 
Anne on.the journey, ‘Take her to the 
guest-room; Katie will show you the way.” 

Aunt Harriet had not meant to be unkind. 
Even at eight as she lay sobbing in the 
great chill guest-room, Anne had known it 
was not that. It was just as Katie said, try- 
ing to comfort her, “Miss Rodman, she 
don’t know nothing about children. She 
don’t know what to say to 'em nor how to 
act to ’em. It’s my opinion they embarrass 
her. Lots of folks that ain’t accustomed to 
children feels that way. But never mind, 
dearie, she'll get over it.” ' 

Perhaps she might have “got over it” if 
Anne had not been so shy; but people had 
to go more than half way to meet Anne, and 
Aunt Harriet though she did go a blunder- 
ing, embarrassed halfway for a time, could 
not seem to go that little more which would 
have removed the barrier. To all appear- 
ances Anne and Aunt Harriet were friends, 
but there was no real understanding be- 
tween them. Anne lived her life; Aunt Har- 
riet lived hers. 

Anne was often conscious of these o 
‘een well incidents that might 

ave become points of contact, between “ 


-and her aunt. One especially stood out crys- 


tal-clear in her memory. . 
She was twelve then, full of eager antici- 
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ard. she cried out suddenly, then burst 
orth weeping as if the long despair that hai 
fallen on her mind could only be dissolved 
by tears. : 

Her sympathetic visitors went on con- 
versing cheerily with her. ' 

“Have no more fear,”’ they bade her. “The 
robins have come. They are singing their 
songs of hope for you.” 

“Oh, can I believe this?” the poor soul 
exclaimed. “Is it true?’ + !... 

“But don’t you hear that ‘good bird’ 
singing?’ the smiling Old Squire demanded. 
“Tulip! Tulip! Skillet! Skillet!’ That means, 
‘Cheer up! Cheer, up! Laugh for gladness! 
Be your old’self again!” 

And before our folks took leave they had 
the satisfaction of seeing that a new hope had 
dawned in that superstition-saddened mind. 

Addison meantime had espied Neighbor 
Wilbur and Edgar at a distance, approaching 
along the road,-and so, hastily pulling down 
his robin, he decamped. 

For prudential reasons we never allowed 
this escapade to be known outside our own 
family at the old farm. rr 

Salome Wilbur lived for twenty-six years 
afterward and had no more trouble from 
those ‘‘bad birds," the partridgés. 

“That was a queer thing for us to do,” 
Grandmother Ruth often remarked, in after 
years. “I never felt quite right about the 
deception we practiced. But perhaps it will 
be forgiven us, if it preserved poor Salome’s 
reason and saved her life,” she was wont to 
add placidly. 

The Old Squire’s view was a little differ- 
ent. Once, long afterward, when Addison 
joked him about it, I recall that the old 
gentleman was silent for a moment, and 
then said: “ 

“There is‘no doubt, I suppose, that every 
deception, every falsehood, every departure 
from truth, is wrong and does harm in: the 
Great Scheme of things, and also injures the 
character of the person concerned in it: In 
a case like that of Salome Wilbur, however, 
it is not easy to decide whether the harm 
done by the deception is offset, or more than 
offset, by what resulted from it. Pity for that 
poor woman led us to deceive her, and good 
appeared to follow; but the longer I live the 
more certain I become that the great moral 
laws which govern mankind are not to be 
lightly tampered with.” 


pation of wonderful friendships with other 
children, and had started to attend the 
village school. She had even from shy obser- 
vation selected two girls, Sue Preston and 
Sallie King, whose friendship would be an un- 
believably beautiful thing. She wove many a 
shining dream around Sue Preston and Sal- 
lie King. She saw herself walking arm in arm 
with them, and having them to the house to 
spend a night or go: boating on the river. 
She had dreamed of friendship with these 
girls for two years before she went to school; 
then, when she did go, it was only to come up 
against the barrier that divided the village 
children from the children of Gum Shoe 
Road. 

Once Gum Shoe Road had been Pine 
Street, the best street in town. There the 
fashionable people built “mansions” with 
gardens sloping to the river. But now the 
“Rodman mansion” was the only one left. 
Instead, there were factory tenements, 
which had fallen into such neglect that only a 
scattering of foreigners, negroes and the riff- 
raff of the town would occupy them. Pine 
Street, deep in mud, became known con- 
temptuously as Gum Shoe Road, but Miss 
Rodman, immersed in her work and loving 
the old Rodman place, which with its acre 
of ‘“‘park"’ effectually isolated her from a 
bothersome world, never dreamed of moving 
to a more desirable neighborhood. 

It was Anne who realized to the full the 
tragedy of living on Gum Shoe Road, for 
between the children of Gum Shoe Road and 
those of the village there existed an hostility 
which at times amounted to actual warfare. 
To the village children nothing good could 
come out of Gum Shoe Road. 

In all probability Anne would not have 
been classed with the social outlaws of her 
neighborhood had she not deliberately 
chosen to be. On her first school day one of 
the village children had: unfortunately 
snickered when Anne stated that she lived 
on Gum Shoe Road, and Anne’s pride was 
hurt to the quick. Although she never as- 
sociated with the dirty, disreputable urchins 
or deigned to take part in their warfare 
against the village children, she immediately 
cast..her lot among the children of her 
neighborhood: By a strange coincidence, 
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it: was on the very day when-the village 


children threw mud at the children of Gum 


Shoe Road that Anne almost reached a 
point of contact between herself :and. Aunt 
Harriet, but let it slip. The village children 
hid behind a fence and waited for the child- 
ren from Gum Shoe Road to pass on their 
way home. Anne, too, had to pass that way. 
When the mud began to fly, the children of 
Gum Shoe Road overtaken by surprise be- 
gan to run. Anne was 
too proud to run. 
With shoulders 
square, head high, 
face white, she walked 
sluwly, deliberate! 
down the road in full 
range of the mud- 
balls. Her dress was 
covered with mud, it 
dripped from her as 
she walked; a stone 
cut her forehead. Still 
she walked slowly on 
until the sheer gran- 
deur of her proud, 
solitary, defenseless- 
ness overcame the en- 
emy entirely and they 
stopped throwing 
mud to gaze at her in 
admiring awe. 

At home, she tore 
off her muddy dress 
and hid it under the 
summer-house; she 
bathed her face in the 
river. But with all her 
precautions she could 
not hide the cut on 
her forehead. 

When Aunt Harriet 
asked about the cut 
Anne said quietly, 
controlling her hurt 
pride by sheer force 
of will, ‘“‘The village children, threw mud at 
the children from Gum Shoe Road, and I was 
hit by a stone.” 


ON her seventeenth birthday Anne 
longed as ardently as ever for ‘‘a party.” 
She went out to the summer-house that 
afternoon to write a letter for Aunt Harriet 
and took the local paper with her. The letter 
finished, she opened the paper eagerly. No 
one would have dreamed that Anne Terry, 
known in the village only as “that niece of 
Miss Rodman’s from Gum Shoe Road,” 
could enjoy reading about the social events 
of the town. No one would have thought the 
amateurish little paper a periodical to look 
forward to with any great pleasure or to 
dream over for days afterwards. But no one 
knew Anne Terry’s loneliness. 

Today she read about a church social. 
Mrs. Lansdon and Mrs. Smith “served.” 
Mr. Allen Brown “rendered a solo.” Miss 
Alice Kane recited “admirably.” Anne knew 
none of these people except in the columns 
of the paper and in the dreams she wove 
about them, but she was quite excited about 
the “social.” “I might have been there,” 
she — She imagined herself one of a 
group of chattering young people being 
served by Mrs. Lansdon. She imagined Miss 
Alice Kane returning to sit beside her after 
her recitation, rosy, excited, tremulous. 

She read on down the page. Finally the 
names that she always especially sought for, 
the names that gave her a thrill of delight as 
if they really did belong to her most intimate 
friends, sprang out at her. ‘Last Saturday 
the Misses Sue Preston and Sallie King gave 
a picnic party. The young people went to the 
country by stage and had lunch in the woods. 
They returned home laden with violets and 
reported a glorious time spent in the open.” 

Eagerly Anne read this “item of interest.” 
She imagined herself as one of the guests. 
She imagined getting the invitation, then 
she imagined sitting in the stage between 
Sue and Sallie. She imagined the singing, 
the laughter, the gay companionship. She 
imagined lunch spread in the woods, and so 
on through the whole beautiful day until at 
last the stage stopped at the Rodman man- 
ston and Anne alighted amid, ‘Three cheers 
for Anne Terry!’ Then perhaps Anne would 
say, ‘Next Saturday come to my house, 
everybody! We'll have a party!” 

It was a beautiful dream. Anne drew the 
writing paper toward her and “just for fun” 

egan to com invitations for the Satur- 
day party which she had imagined. 

“Sallie dear: 

Don’t forget to come to my party, Satur- 
day, the eleventh, at three o’clock!!!! 

As ever your devoted friend, 
Anne Terry.” 





She saw herself walking arm in arm with 
Sue Preston and Sallie King 
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And:— 
“Darling Sue: : : 

Just to jog your memory I take my pen 
in hand to say that you aré invited to a 
party at the home of Miss’Anne Terry on 
Saturday, the eleventh, at three o’clock. 

Your lovingest, Anne.” 


Again “just for fun,” she slipped the notes 

into envelopesandad- 
dressed -them. Then 
after looking at them 
for an instant, she 
suddenly flung them 
from her with a hard 
little laugh, sprang to 
her feet, dashed across 
the .garden, stepped 
into the old row-boat 
and for a full hour 
fought the lump in 
her throat by pulling 
against the tide. 

The sun was setting 
as she drifted home. 


& she walked up 
through the gar- 
den she thought of 
the letters and news- 
paper she had left in 
the summer-house, 
but when she went 
for them, they were 
not there. She hurried 
to the house and into 
the kitchen. *‘Katie,” 
she said, ‘‘can you tell 
me what has become 
of the papers I had in 
the summer-house?” 

“Yes, dearie,” Katie 
replied, beaming, “I 
brought ’em in. I put 
. the paper on the hall 
table, and as Lydia was startin’ for the 
village I slapped stamps on the letters and 
let her take ’em to the post-office. Why, 
what's the matter, Miss Anne?” 

“How long has Lydia been gone?” Anne 
demanded fiercely. 

“An hour or more.” 

Anne ga : 

“‘Whatever’s the matter, Miss Anne?” 

“N-nothing. I mean, something—” 
she rushed from the room. 





Standing in the window of her bedroom, 
she remembered every word of those silly 
notes of invitation to an imaginary party. 
“Sallie dear. . . .” “as ever, your devoted 
friend. . . .” “Darling Sue. . . .” “Just to 
jog your memory I take my pen in hand. . .” 
“Your lovingest, Anne”. 

Anne grew hot and sick with shame. 

Anne dashed toward the telephone in the 
hall. But when she tried to imagine how she 
would explain to the girls, she stopped short. 

“I don’t care what they think,” she said 
with a proud toss of her head; “I’m not 
going to humble myself by explaining.” 

. .But though she had taken this deter- 
mined stand, it did not seem to help matters. 
She had invited Sue Preston and Sallie King 
to a party to be given the next day at three 


o'clock. They might come, and they would 


of course find no party, then they would 
naturally ask for an explanation and Aunt 
Harriet would hear about it and—Anne’s 
heart missed a beat. Aunt Harriet would 
think her a fool. Aunt Harriet never minced 
words; no one was silly or mistaken to her. 
Anne clenched her hands. Above all Aunt 


Harriet must not think her a “fool.” She 
made another dash toward. the. telephone. 
Again she stopped short; a clear light of 
deliverance flashed upon her. Suppose she 
should actually have the partyl 

She ran down stairs to the study before her 
courage had time to cool. 

“Come in,” Aunt Harriet said in answer 
to her knock. 

“Aunt Harriet,” said Anne, “I should 
like to give a party tomorrow afternoon if 
you are willing.” 

She would not say ‘may I give a party,” 
and perhaps it was the sharp little edge of 
pride in her voice which brought the mo- 
mentary gleam of antagonism to Aunt 
Harriet’s eyes. 

ae | party?” 

“Yes; I have never asked you for a party 
before; Aunt Harriet. I don’t believe I’ve 
ever asked you for enything before.” Her 
oon met Aunt Harriet’s squarely, challeng- 
ingly. 

Well,” Aunt Harriet assented, “so long 
as you don’t bother me about it.” 

“Thank you. And may I send the invi- 
tations in your name? You see, I don’t know 
these young people, and it would look strange 
unless you invited them for me.” 

“Yes, say I’m giving it in your honor, and 
I'll lend my presence to the festivities for a 
little while.” 

The color rushed over Anne’s face at the 
hint of mockery in her aunt’s voice. “Thank 
you,” she said, and left the room. 

Aunt Harriet thoughtfully jabbed her pen 
into a blotter:for a long time after Anne left. 
Then she'wrote a check and sent it to Anne 
by Katie. ‘For the party,” she explained. 

Had it not been for Katie and Lydia, Anne 
knew she would have fled like a coward 
from the task confronting her. A party, 
invitations, refreshments, games, music, 
flowers—all the preparations to be crowded 
into a few hours; it was a stupendous thing 
for a girl who scarcely knew what a party 
was like. But Katie and Lydia rushed into 
action magnificently. They knew where to 
borrow a phonograph, where to buy favors, 
what to do about everything. 

Meanwhile Sue Preston and Sallie King 
puzzled over their invitations. 












S With shoulders square, head high, face 
white, she walked slowly, deliberately, 
down the road in full range of the mudballs 


“Why, I’ve never even spoken to that girl,” 
said Sue, “‘and she calls me ‘darling’ and 
says ‘just to jog’ my memory! I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Nor I,’ Sallie said. ‘‘Do you suppose it’s 
some sort of joke? But she really is going to 
have a party. All our set have invitations, 
but they’re just ordinary invitations, not 
full of ‘dears’ and ‘darlings’.” 

“Ts everybody going?” 

“Why, they say they’d lots rather go 
hiking as they planned.’ 

“Oh, but they can’t do that!” cried Sue. 
“It would be terrible! Imagine inviting 
people to a party, and then not having any- 
one ap ! They must go!” 

“Well,” Sally said whimsically, ‘I’m not 
conceited, but they usually take their cues 
from us.” 

“Then we'll go,” Sue decided. 

“But won’t we feel very—awkward about 
those funny notes?” 

“I suppose so. But anyway I’m curious 
to know what sort of girl she is. I’ve often 
wondered about her, living in that guy 
old house with her aunt. ie can’t be muc 
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fun, and she must want friends or she 


.wouldn’t give a party. I think we ought to 


meet her at least halfway.” ..... 

“All right, I’m willing,” said Sallie. 

To Anne time sped away with incredible 
swiftness, and two o’clock Saturday after- 
noon found her dressed in her best white 
voile huddled on a bench in the summer- 
house in a heap of despair. ~ 

“IT shall never be able to do it,” she 
thought. ‘To stand there and receive all 
those strange girls and boys; to explain those 
silly notes to Sue Preston and Sallie King; 
to know that maybe Aunt Harriet is sneering 
—no, she wouldn’t sneer, of course. But, oh, 
if I could only tell her all about it; how fright- 
ened I am and miserable and afraid they 
won’t like me and won’t take me in, after 
all. Oh, if I fail, if they don’t like me and 
let me be one of them—” Suddenly she 
paused, “Coward!” she taunted herself. 

‘ Presently she rose and walked to the 
ouse. 


cE was a very straight, rather haughty- 
looking and extremely pale young girl 
who received her guests at three o'clock. 
Those first ten minutes were terrible when 
her hands were like ice and her lips would 
tremble and she seemed helplessly alone in a 
staring, antagonistic world which she must 
win over to like her. There was nothing 
heroic about her undertaking now. It was 
foolish to have risked the uncertainty of her 
dreams of friendship for this hideous cer- 
tainty of failure to win it. But in a little 
while Aunt Harriet appeared at Anne’s side, 
and then, marvel of marvels, everything 
began to work out beautifully. The con- 
strained atmosphere of the gathering became 
easy and natural. Smiles were more ready and 
friendly. A warm glow of up-springing hope 
went to Anne’s heart. Was the party going 
to be a success? Were these girls and boys 
going to like her? The words of welcome 
came more easily to her lips. She discovered 
that she was saying and doing just the right 
things! A thrilling, glorious excitement 
swept over her. 

She glanced up at Aunt Harriet. It was 
she who, was doing this; she, with her well- 
chosen words and her laughter, who was 
putting everyone at ease and making the 
party a success. Why was she doing it, why 
was she exerting herself tothe utmost though 
it looked so easy upon the surface? She must 
be doing it for Anne! There could be no 
other reason! Shyly, tentatively Anne 
smiled at her, and Aunt Harriet gave a 
little nod of such complete understanding 
that tears of joy came into Anne’s eyes. 

After that the party was one bright, ever 
— sweep of sheer happiness, It was 

l,and more, than Annehad ever dreamed 
a party could be. The boys and girls liked 
her; they really liked her. Before the glory 
of it the shy, sensitive Anne expanded like a 
flower opening to the sun. Aunt Harriet 
looked at her in astonishment. Could this 
bright-cheeked, joyous, loveable and loving 
Anne be the cold, reserved girl whom she 
had known all these years? 

Anne, watching Aunt Harriet make the 
party a success for her, had that same sense 
of something beautiful and precious which 
had come near to her and was waiting 
shyly. 

To this new glad Anne all that had seemed 
tragically difficult and insurmountable gave 
way as if. by magic. She could even laugh 
about the affectionately worded notes as 
she lained them to Sue Preston and 
Sallie King, and they laughed with her; but 
there was a sympathetic understanding in 
their laughter that warmed Anne’s heart. 
If they, had felt any of the expected “awk- 


_wardness”’ about the notes, it had vanished 


long ago. There was no resisting this warm, 
joyous Anne with her arms outstretched for 
Pendihip. “1 like you, Anne Terry,” said 
Sue impulsively, ‘‘and I want to know you 
better. You must go camping with Sallie 
and me this summer.” 

When the last guest had gone and quiet 
had settled over the house, Anne stole out 
to the summer-house. The sky was bright 
with the after-glow. The river brimmed with 
color. Anne stood there, quietly, thankfully 


anuee 
resently she heard a step on the path 
and turned to see Aunt Harriet coming to- 
ward her. Not a word was exchanged be- 
tween the two, but when Aunt Harriet 
extended her arms to Anne, and Anne ran 
to her and kissed her, both knew that the 
barrier between them had been swept away 
forever. 

Later that summer, Anne did go camping 
with Sue and Sallie, and in the autumn the 
three were inseparable. 
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\ a Yale student, Walter Camp studied 


hard—but not too hard for com- 
panionship. He was elected to a 
senior society. In every way, he was 
one of the most popular men of his time. 


‘His strong interest in anatomy made the - 


choice of medicine and surgery an entirely 
natural one, although some of his closest 
friends wondered why he did not go into 
finance or banking. ‘“‘He would have made 
a shrewd and useful ‘dealer in securities,” 
says his closest associate in business, ‘‘and 
he might have brought about the same kind 
of reforms in the Stock Exchange that he did 
in football.” But this did not happen. He 
was elected Class Poet, being ore of the few 
first-rate athletes who had ever been so 
honored. Then he entered the Yale Medical 
School and studied faithfully for two years. 

Meeting his friend, Walter Jennings, in 
New York City, at the end of that time, 
Walter Camp astonished him by remarking 
that he had left the Medical School and was 
looking for a chance in business. 

“You are joking,” said Jennings. ‘You 
can’t be serious. Why, you are practically a 
doctor now; and you will be a wonderfully 
good doctor. You can’t mean to give it up 
after all your study.” 

“But I do,” returned Camp. 

“Is there any good reason?” 

“The fact is,’’ said Walter Camp, “that I 
can't bear the sight of blood.” 

If you have any idea of him as a hard or 
callous man who was attracted to football 
by its toughness and hardness. this little 
story will be revealing. One can imagine 
Walter Camp winning very high honors as a 
physician or surgeon, because he had the 
charm of manner, the keen love of research 


_and the exceedingly systematic habits of 


mind which make a great doctor. But he 
made up his mind that he could not go 
through with it; and this choice of medicine 
was perhaps the only time in his life when 
he. made a decision that proved to be a 
mistake. Having admitted that he had made 
a mistake, he acted swiftly—he left the 
school with the knowledge that he had 
wasted two years of his life. It is true that 
his medical training helped him a little in 
his work in later life, but only a little. You 


_will gain: anew impression of his gentleness 
by remembering that he-could-not-bear the ° 


sight of blood. 
““One Jump Ahead” 


“HE had a patent on football,’”’ says Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill. ‘It was Camp’s game, and 
he made up the rules as he went along. 
Uuder such conditions, it was almost im- 
possible to beat’ Yale.” 

These conditions were not brought about, 
however, without hard effort on the part of 
€amp. As a young man in business, with no 
privat@-income, -he- had no time to give 
football his full attention during the morn- 
ings and afternoons of each day. He had to 
find—and he did find—some one who could 
patiently collaborate with him. The dis- 
covery of this person was, beyond doubt, 
the most astonishing good fortune of his 
whole career. 

Camp was no doubt the first American 
athletic coach who kept a notebook. In fact, 
he began to keep one while he was still at 
school, and he never outgrew its use. 
Watching a football play, or taking part in 
it himself,~he saw the possibilities of im- 
proved tactics by noting down the actions 
of the players, and the way in which they 
were distributed to meet attack or pouped 
and moved to help the carrier of the . 

All these observations, no matter how 
inconclusive, were entered in Camp’s book. 
After the games he studied his notes and 
with their help devised new ways of ad- 
vancing the ball and new formations for 
defense. Thanks to this systematic ob- 
servation, no thoughts were forgotten and no 
inspiration escaped him. He was not par- 
ticularly inventive. He could depend on no 
sudden inspiration. But if he was not 
boldly original, he was at least methodically 
sure. He amassed more information than 
any other player or coach, and he studied 
his notes from one end of the year to the 
other, wringing from them the sound ideas 
which made him eminent as football player, 
coach and legislator. 

“I try,” he said, ‘‘to keep one jump ahead.” 

There is an interesting proof of his 
ability to keep a little ahead of an opponent 
in the story of a Yale-Princeton baseball 
game played in 1880 at New York. Camp 
was a good batter, with a sure eye and a 
well-controlled swing. But he was not 
famous as a maker of long hits. It surprised 
everyone when he made a home run off the 
first ball pitched to him. 
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Chapter II. THE CALL OF THE FIELD 
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Sports are photographed to this day 


Coming to bat again, Camp rightly 
decided that the Princeton pitcher would 
not expect him to strike hard at the first ball. 
Lightning is supposed not to strike twice in 
the same place. But Camp did swing hard 
at the first ball, and made a second home run. 

Later in the game, he faced the pitcher 
for the third time. There was an interesting, 
if silent, battle of wits between the two men. 
Camp rightly thought that the pitcher 
would like to waste the first, ball, by pitching 
it so far from the plate that Camp could 
not touch it. But that would show fear of 
the batter. It might unsettle the other 
Princeton men. It was reasonable to suppose 
that the pitcher would make a desperate 
effort to pitch a strike, over the plate. The 
pitcher’s mind worked exactly as Camp 
thought it would. The first ball came over 
the plate. Camp swung at it with confidence, 
and knocked out a third home run. 

This record is probably unique in baseball 
records: three pitched balls, three home 
runs. Camp had outguessed the pitcher and 
had maintained himself one jump ahead. 
He had made his natural skill doubly strong 
by supporting it with his unsleeping mind. 

Baseball has changed much less than 
football. Mann of Princeton and Avery of 
Yale were pitching curve balls as early as 
1875. Catcher’s mitts were used a year or 
two later, and F. W. Thayer of Harvard 
invented the catcher’s mask in 1877. 
Baseball uniforms were similar to those worn 
now, and the general strategy of the game 
was the same. Football has changed much 
more. Only the halfbacks and fullback retain 
the same name, and their duties are very 
different. The field is shorter and narrower, 
and is marked out with lines that are re- 
sponsible for the name, “griditon.’? Camp 
never heard that name in his college days, 


The captain of the Varsity Football Team in 
1879: Walter Camp, leaning against the fa- 
mous Yale fence, where captains of Yale major 


though he was to invent the type of 
game that made it necessary. These 
changes in football will be discussed 
in their proper order. Meanwhile, 
remember that baseball has changed 
very little in spirit, and football 
has changed much. The direction of 
baseball is in professional hands. 
It was certain, even in Camp's 
college days, that the public would 
support professional baseball. It is 
not certain, even now, that pro- 
fessional football will win such 
support. Football is still basically 
an amateur game, played in a 
sportsmanlike spirit. If there seems 
' to you to be more chivalry in football 
than in baseball, you may correctly 
ascribe it to the influence of Walter 
Camp. 

Take, for instance, the one detail 
of squabbling with the officials. It is 
very much alive in professional 
baseball; it may come to life in 
professional football, but it is no part 
of amateur football. A story of 
Camp's own early career wilt help to 
give the reason. 

In the season of 1885, Walter 
Camp was chosen by Princeton to 
be the referee in the Yale-Princeton 

ame. It was an extraordinary honor 
a Camp, a Yale graduate, an 
intense Yale sympathizer, and the 
chief adviser of the Yale football 
team. But the hope of Princeton 
for a victory was safe in his hands. 
Princeton’s team was a_ powerful 
one, and its’ most powerful player 
was H. C. (“Tilly”) Lamar. 

During the season, Lamar made 
consistent long runs against Prince- 
ton’s opponents. F. T. Hill, visiting 
Princeton at the request of the Yale 
coach, reported that these runs 
always took place from a certain 
ae - > . go 
si ing, they cou e stop 
aleve they started. This informa- 
tion was well used in Yale’s prepara- 
tion for the game. Lamar was 
stopped. And before the game was 
very old H. Beecher, the Yale 
‘ quarterback, caught a punt, close 

to the side of the field. He set off at 

full speed toward Princeton's goal, 

slipped like an eel through the 

fingers of the whole opposing team, 
and apparently scored a touchdown. 
But Comp called him back. He 
ruled that Beecher had stepped out of 
bounds at the start of his magnificent run. 

Later, by extraordinary irony, Camp had 
to make a similarly close decision. All 
through the game, the great Lamar had been 
held to a standstill. It had been a dismal 
afternoon for him. And, with the last mo- 
ments of the game slipping away, Yale had 
the ball, and the chance of a Princeton vic- 
tory seemed impossible. But then Yale 
punted down the field—and not to Lamar. 
The Princeton quarterback got under it, 
for the catch. The ball struck him on the 
chest, rebounded, and flew across the field 
into Lamar's hands. He seized it and was off 
down the side line like a flash. One of the 
greatest football runners who ever lived, he 
had his chance now. The Yale forwards 
streamed toward him, too late. W. T. Bull of 
the Yale backfield and Watkinson raced 
toward the sideline, hoping to tackle Lamar 
or to force him out of bounds. With the white 
side line perilously close to his feet as he 
sped forward, Lamar dashed past Walter 
Camp, the referee. 

“In that instant,” said Walter Camp 
whimsically to Hill, ‘I exercised the hardest 
bit of self-control in my life. Lamar thun- 
dered by within a yard of me. If I had 
stuck out my foot—” 

He did not stick out his foot. He turned, 
and ran with Lamar toward the Yale goal. 
A few yards further along, Lamar had to 
twist and turn to dodge Watkinson and 
Bull. Then he was over the line, and touching 
down the ball, after a desperate race nearly 
the whole length of the field, and only a pace 
or two ahead of F. G. Peters, captain of Yale. 

Instantly a protest was made. It was 
claimed that Lamar, like Beecher in the 
earlier play, had stepped out of bounds. 
Camp ruled that he had not. It was a touch- 
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down. A less honest, less scrupulous mar 
would have remembered that he hai 
deprived Yale of one touchdown and would 


-now seek to balance it by depriving Prince- 


ton of another. But Camp stood fast 
Reaching - his- judgment with -: absolute 
honesty, he was nevertheless so full of 
desire to see Yale win the game that he had 
recognized his urge to trip or tackle Lamar. 
The urge was human enough. But in ali 
matters of honesty and of sportsmanship, 
Camp was more than merely human. He 
allowed Lamar’s long run to stand; and 
the touchdown which came as a result of it 
won the game for Pririceton. 

It was no wonder that, in the following 
year, Harvard's captain, W. A. Brooks, 
asked Camp to referee the Yale-Harvard 
game. Sportsmanship appeals to sportsmen, 
and Harvard knew there would be absolute 
fairness at the hands of Walter Camp. 

Camp was not, however, in favor of allow- 
ing any college graduate to act as an official 
in a game in which his own college was 
concerned. This practice has long ago 
disappeared. But it is fair to say that, while 
it endured, Camp did more than any man 
to prove that a true sportsman is always 
fair and square. Baseball umpires are often 
called “robbers.” Football officials never 
are. 

You can draw your own opinion of the 
value to Yale of having a sportsman of 
Camp's quality on Yale Field during foot- 
ball practice. He was both a teacher ‘and an 
example of fair play. Many a coach has 
taught young football players to slug and 
to hold, to resort to any kind of dirty trick 
when there was little chance of detection. 
Camp's teaching and influence were all on 
the side of fair and square sportsmanship. 


A Perfect Partnership 

Although he made his début as a football 
legislator in his second year at college, it is 
of Camp as a football coach that one’should 
speak first. It is the queerest part of his 
whole career, measured by ordinary stand- 
ards. There are no other coaches like Camp. 
His work was done, nearly all of it, in the 
small parlor of his house on Gill Street. He 
was in active business, and had but little 
time for coaching on the field. So he 
taught football at his own fireside. He was 
working hard to support his family. His free 
hours were not in the early afternoons, when 
football practice is on. He could not go 
regularly to Yale Field. He needed another 
= of eyes, as sharp as his.own; another 

n, retentive memory upon which the 
events of each day’s practice could be 
stamped photographically for him to con- 
sider in the evenings; and another real set of 
football brains, against which his own 
intelligence might rub. 

He found all these qualities in his wife. 

-I am aware, as I write, that. it is‘almost 
impossible for anyone who did not know 
Mr. and Mrs. Camp to. believe these words; 
but you will confirm the truth by talking 
with men who went to the modest house on 
Gill Street, and heard Mrs. Camp report 
the day’s doings at Yale Field to her husband 
and discuss them with him so clearly that he 
could understand and use them. There are 
in any fee few such partnerships 
between husband and wife. As a young girl, 
moreover, Mrs. Camp had not been inter- 
ested in athletics. She was born into a 
keenly intellectual family. William Graham 
Sumner, who me one of the greatest 
professors ever associated with Yale or any 
other university, was her brother. It was 
possible for Professor Sumner, in his lectures 
on sociology, to carry his undergraduates 
far out of the ordinary world of the class- 
room, and give them a sudden, breath-taking 
vision of the brotherhood and the future of 
mankind. Alice Graham Sumner may not 
have dreamed, in girlhood, that her own 
intellectual interests were not to be literary 
or humanitarian. She was a_ potential 
novelist or sociologist. Marrying Walter 
Camp, she made his interests her interests. 
Intellectually his equal, she became his 
collaborator in his own work. 

The Camp family approached that ideal 
relationship where Ao te and wife are 
one. Without Mrs. Camp's help, Walter 
Camp would have had no career as football 
coach and rule-maker. 

Through the devoted codperation of Mrs. 
Camp, he was able to become a successful 
business man and a football authority too. 
His ‘first interest was the support of his 
family. Thanks to his wife, he could go to 
his office every afternoon and still know 
exactly what was happening on Yale 
Field. ; 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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where would you do your shopping? 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home brings to you 
all that the greatest city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
and the greatest possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to You 
This Catalogue gives you an opportunity to 
share in the low price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because sixty million 
dollars were used to secure these low prices, 
these big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than credit—always. 
Ward’s buys everything for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, by the car load, 
cost less than by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the needs of 
8,000,000 customers. 

Our great force of merchandise experts search 
all markets for goods of reliable quality at the 
lowest prices. Knowledge, skill, the buying 
power of large volume, and millions of cash have 
created these bargains for you. 


Are you using this book? 
Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very season—for 
you—if you use this book. Turn to this Cata- 


logue for everything you buy. See for yourself 
the lowest price—the right price to pay. 

Consider that over 500,000 new customers 
started sending their orders to Ward’s last year. 
Over 500,000 more are turning to Ward’s this 
year. There is the measure of Ward’s Value, of 
Ward’s Quality merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 
for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of the savings it 
offers? Are you saving on almost everything you 
buy? Are you using this book every month—are 
you using it every week—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings that may just 
as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price is a real 
saving. Because at Ward’s, Quality is Main- 
tained. We do not sell “‘job lots,” “seconds,” 
and “bankrupt stocks.” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We guarantee 
everything we sell to be fresh, new merchan- 
dise of reliable quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or a neighbor 
has. Use it. Take full advantage of all the sav- 














ings that may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our customers find— 
that your real savings are bigger, and that it is 
more satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 
Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 

Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. Besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
ReUrarwon is not only a good thing 


in itself; it also permits a man to have 
confidence in himself, and to speak out 
boldly, whenever he has anything he desires 
to say. 


MAN Is Far from being a truly intellectual 
or a moral being when 130,000 of him are 
willing to pay twenty dollars or more apiece 
to see two big fellows try to knock each 
other insensible, and when millions more 
regard the match as the chief news event of 
the day. 


THE DicTIoNARY-MAKERs have a hopeless 
task in trying to keep up with the English 
language, which grows, nowadays, with the 
speed of Jack’s beanstalk. It is said that 
radio alone has added three thousand new 
words to it. By the time the lexicographers 
have got them all defined and set into type 
some other scientific novelty will have added 
a thousand or two more. 


SOMEHOW THE SCIENTISTS seem determined 
to leave nothing as it was ordained by na- 
ture, and to make over life after their own 
ideas of fitness. Now one of them predicts 
the discovery of a way of doing away with 
sleep, through the means of a chemical 
reaction, that will eliminate the toxic prod- 
ucts of fatigue. Eight hours for work and 
sixteen for leisure and recreation is his 
vision. Poor old nature! How much more 
man knowe—or thinks he knows—than she 
does! 


WHY EUROPE DISLIKES 
AMERICA 


WE return for a moment to an unpleas- 
ant subject—the general suspicion 
and dislike of the United States that exists 
in many European countries. Most Americans 
are a good deal puzzled and annoyed by the 
strength of that feeling. They are not con- 
scious of any disposition on their part toward 
Europe generally, or any country in it, 
which justifies such an amount of distrust 
and hostility. From ignorance of what is ac- 
tually going on in the minds of Europeans, 
they fall back on the explanation that Eu- 
rope does not like us because we have not 
agreed to remit everything that the nations 
across the Atlantic borrowed of us. 

That is part of the trouble perhaps, but 
it is very far from being all of it. Simply as 
creditors we have not been hard-hearted. We 
have never pressed any debtor for so much as 
a cent, and there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that we ever shall do so. The 
agreements which we have made with the 
representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Italy remit from twenty to 
eighty per cent of the debts those nations 
owe us. Moreover, those who know best 
why those agreements were negotiated do 
not believe that even those amounts will 
ever be paid in full; and no one on this side 


- of the ocean has any idea of trying to force 


the payments if circumstances bring them 
to a premature end. 

But M. Clemenceau’s open letter to Pres- 
ident Coolidge lets us a little into the minds 
of the European peoples. They realize that 
they owe us a great deal of money; that, if 
they paid us even a part of it, most of what 
they paid would for economic reasons remain 
in Europe in the form of American owner- 
ship of European industrial property; and 
that besides that they will probably have to 
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borrow billions of American capital to re- 
store their own store depleted by the war. 
They foresee a Europe financially and eco- 
nomically dependent on the United States, 
they dread the exercise of that kind of power 
by this country and fear the loss of their in- 
dustrial and almost of their political inde- 
pendence. In their alarm they see them- 
selves, not the debtors simply, but the 
“serfs” of the United States. 

We misunderstand them because we do 
not realize the extent of their fears. They 
misunderstand us because they suspect us 
of meaning to use our financial power in ways 
which would seem absurd to almost any 
American. Some one has told M.Clemenceau 
that the United States may decide to offer 
complete remission of the war debt in return 
for the cession of French possessions in this 
hemisphere. That is why he i is SO V iolent on 
the subject of the threatened ‘‘integrity” of 
France. Some one else has made an equally 
absurd suggestion that the United States 
might remit Great Britain’s war debt in re- 
turn for Canada! We laugh at the idea; we 
know well enough that Canada is to all in- 
tents and purposes an independent nation, 
and we cannot imagine any union with Can- 
ada except with her consent and good will. 
But most Europeans do not know us well 
enough to understand the absurdity of 
these suspicions. They need more room them- 
selves so desperately that they don’t under- 
stand the mind of a people that has land 
enough. 

It is this fear of an America assuming a 
kind of overlordship over Europe, and using 
it to control its wealth, dictate its policies 
and even to reform its habits which makes 
Europeans dislike us. We must hope that 
the process of time will dispel these fears and 
restore mutual good feeling. In the mean- 
time it behooves Americans to do and say 
nothing that can seem to justify these sus- 
picions. Men who talk of not remitting any 
of the war debts unless Europe agrees to dis- 
band its armies and navies, or unless it 
suppresses drinking among its citizens, 
speak only for themselves or for small minor- 
ities of our people; but, excellent as their 
moral purpose may be, they do more injury to 
the world than they realize. Europe must be 
left to deal with its own problems in its own 
way. Americans who suggest, seriously or 
humorously, any kind of dictation from this 
side of the water only prolong a suspicion of 
our motives that might easily grow into ha- 
tred and even flame into war. 


A ROYAL VISITOR 
WHEN Queen Marie of Roumania lands 


upon our shores—as it now appears 
certain she will do about the time this 
number of The Companion reaches its 
readers—the United States will have the 
honor of entertaining one of the most clever 
and interesting women in Europe. Indeed, 
it is probable that there is no crowned head, 
either king or queen, on that continent 
who is her superior in ability, as there is 
surely none of so vibrant and brilliant a 
personality. 

We have become fairly used to the visits 
of young men and even young women who 
are destined for the throne. Within a little 
more than two years the Prince of Wales 
and the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Sweden have been our guests, and the 
famous visit of the prince who afterward 
became Edward VII is still remembered and 
talked of, though it occurred more than 
sixty years ago. But real monarchs have not 
often crossed the sea to look American 
democracy in the face. Indeed, the only 
instance we recall is the visit of old Dom 
Pedro, the last Emperor of Brazil, in 1876. 
Queen Marie, we believe, is the first reigning 
European king or queen who has come to 
see us. 

It is understood, moreover, that she will 
come as queen, and not ‘‘incognito’’—that 
ingenious device by which royalty avoids 
the inconvenience of carrying its importance 
about with it. The Prince of Wales, it will be 
remembered, called himself Baron Renfrew 
when he was last with us. For the time 
being he was not the heir apparent, but a 
simple English nobleman and he was 
accordingly permitted to mingle freely with 
our people and to accept private hospitality, 
which as a royal person he could not have 
shared. Queen Marie, if she travels as a 
queen, will see less of the private homes of 
our ambitious rich, but she will have all the 
more time to see the country itself, which is 
what she really wants to see. It is said that 
she has expressed a desire to visit each of 
our forty-eight states as well as the chief 
cities of Canada. It is probable that she will 





find so extended a trip more exhausting 
than she realizes, and that she will end by 
omitting some, at least, of our states from 
her itinerary, but she will certainly see the 
best we have to offer in scenery, social life 
and industrial progress, and we are sure that 
she will be received by the nation with the 
respect and cordiality that so distinguished 
a lady and so warm an admirer of the 
United States deserves. 

Queen Marie is the granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, the daughter of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who later became the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. As the wife of King 
Ferdinand of Roumania she has always 
borne a considerable part in the determina- 
tion of the policy of her country. She is 
given the credit for influencing King Fer- 
dinand, himself a Hohenzollern, to ally 
himself with France and Great Britain 
instead of Germany during the war, and 
she has arranged the marriages of her 
children with a good deal of skill so as to 
extend the influence of her family widely 
through the Balkan states. A woman of 
active mind, great decision of character, 
much personal beauty and even greater 
charm, she is one of the few remaining 
royalties who preserve the old regal tradition 
in Europe, while at the same time she has 
shown herself sufficiently enterprising and 
progressive to adapt herself to the changed 
and changing conditions of modern social 
and political life. 


DUTY 


OW strange a thing is duty! They tell us 

that “‘self-preservation is the first law 

of life,” yet hardly a day passes that does 

not record some act of heroism or self-sac- 

rifice in which men deliberately ignore that 

first law, and smilingly lay their lives on the 
altar of Duty. 

Vice Admiral C. B. Miller, of the British 
Navy, died recently in England. His death 
recalled an incident of the World War that 
had not previously been published. In Au- 
gust, 1916, Admiral, then Captain, Miller, 
was in command of the light cruiser Notting- 
ham, when the vessel was torpedoed. A very 
brief examination showed that she must 
sink in a few minutes. At once all the officers 
stood aside, and the boats and life rafts were 
filled with men who could not swim, or were 
poor swimmers. The officers then paraded 
on the quarter-deck, and in the order of 
seniority, from the youngest midshipman to 
the commander, saluted the captain, shook 
his hand and slipped over the rail in their 
life belts. The captain stood alone on the 
settling deck. When at last it was almost 
submerged, he gave a final look, saluted and 
in full uniform leaped into the sea. He re- 
mained floating for several hours, swimming 
about, his cap still on his head, encouraging 
his men, and was one of the last to be res- 
cued. 

One night a year or so ago the United 
States submarine S-51 went down off Block 
Island, with all but three of her crew on 
board. The efforts to raise her occupied 
months and brought out acts of heroism the 
story of which, as told by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Ellsberg, who had charge of the work, 
is as thrilling a tale of the sea as was ever 
written. When at last the divers penetrated 
the sunken hull and worked their way 
through the maze of pipes and machinery, 
they found every officer and every man of 
the crew at his post of duty. The wireless 
operator sat at his instrument, the ear-phones 
still on his head. Engine room, battery room, 
control room all told the same story. Dead 
hands still rested on valves that it was their 
duty to close or on levers that it was their 
office to move. 

When, by the bolt of lightning that insur- 
ance companies and the United States gov- 
ernment call ‘‘an act of God” the arsenal 
at Lake Denmark, New Jersey, was wrecked, 
Captain Dowling, the commanding officer, 
was blown out of his car by the explosion and 
dazed and blinded, was groping for some 
familiar object when Casimer Kensick, a 
private of marines, found him. Captain 
Dowling testified that, although Kensick 
might have fled he had remained in the rain 
of shells to help his commanding officer; and 
Kensick himself testified that, when he had 
asked if they hadn’t better get out, Captain 
Dowling replied, ‘‘No; if we did we should 
be shirking our duty.” 

An act of God? Who knows! Perhaps it 
was—not in the old sense of punishment for 
our sins, but in order to show what the crea- 
ture that He made in his own image is ca- 
pable of. The dead hands of the crew of the 
S-51 will inspire other men to close valves 
and move levers in vessels yet unbuilt. 
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ARE THESE VIKING RUINS? 


ADDITIONAL evidence to prove that 
the continent of North America was 
discovered and even settled by the Norse- 
men long before the days of Christopher 
Columbus is brought back from Labrador 
by the MacMillan expedition, which has 
just returned. The ruins on Sculpin Island 
off the Labrador coast near Nain were 
carefully explored. They consist of stone 
foundations for dwellings like those the 
early Vikings built in Greenland. Their 
age cannot be exactly determined, but they 
are of great antiquity, and Commander 
MacMillan thinks it impossible that they 
are less than five hundred years old, and 
probable that they are much older. 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


ARATHER hopeful attempt on the part 
of the British ministry to bring coal 
miners, mine-owners and government repre- 
sentatives together to negotiate a settlement 
of the protracted strike in the industry failed 
when the mine-owners declined to come in. 
Their position is that they do not want a 
national agreement, but a series of district 
agreements based on the particular condi- 
tions in each district—which differ widely. 
To that kind of settlement the miners are 
still firmly opposed. The only chance of an 
early end to the strike seems to lie in the 
likelihood of a surrender by the miners, 
who have been five months without work. 


HOW MUCH OIL IS THERE? 


W E are continually hearing conflicting 

statements about the amount of 
petroleum that still remains hidden in the 
bowels of the earth. Some authorities believe 
the supply is limited and approaches 
exhaustion, at least in the United States. 
Others think there is plenty and laugh at 
the idea of the wells going dry. The report 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
which President Coolidge appointed, leans 
to the first view. The report declares that 
the probable oil reserves in territory now 
producing, hardly amounts to more than 
six years’ supply, and that unless new fields 
are continually discovereéd (which can only 
be said to be possible,-and not certain) 
the American oil fields cannot much longer 
produce anything like the amount of 
petroleum we use. The board advises 
American producers to explore and acquire 
oil fields in other countries and recommends 
more economical use of oil through saving 
much that is now wasted at the wells, more 
careful and thorough methods of extraction 
and improved mechanical devices for con- 
suming it as fuel. The United States now 
produces—and uses—seventy per cent of all 
the oil burned in the world. 


FARM PRICES AND OTHERS 


‘THE Department of Agriculture reports 
that farm prices as a whole are lower than 
last year and stand at about 132 per cent of 
pre-war prices. Manufactured goods, fuel, 
etc., are generally understood to stand at 
about 167 per cent of the 1913 figures. 
Fruits and vegetables bring the highest 
prices, relatively to pre-war prices, of all 
farm products, and meat animals come next. 
Grain and cotton are considerably below 
last year’s figures, and dairy products are a 
little lower. The purchasing power of farm 
produce is put at about 84 on a scale of 100, 
compared with the same power in 1913. 


THE LEAGUE MEETS AT GENEVA 


Cr September 6 the seventh assembly of 
the League of Nations was called to 
order. The most important matters to be 
settled were the admission of Germany 
to the League, the redistribution of seats in 
the Council and the consideration of the 
reservations attached by the United States 
Senate to its application for the admission 
of this country to a place in. the Court of 
International Justice. No time was pe in 
voting Germany into the League and : 

signing to that nation a permanent aa in 
the Council. The ambition of Spain for a 
permanent seat was not satisfied, and it was 
announced from Madrid that Spain, in 
protest, would withdraw from the League. 
The Assembly voted to increase the number 
of elective seats in the Council to nine, and 
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when our record closed it was still divided 
over the distribution of the new seats. 
Turkey has appeared as a candidate for 
admission to the League, and it will doubt- 
less become a member, though not until 
next year. 


UNEASY SPAIN 


ON the very eve of the plebiscite which 
the dictator-premier of Spain, Gen. 
Primo de Rivera, had agreed to, in order to 
determine whether the Spanish people 
approved of his regime or wanted a National 
Assembly called to agree on some other 
form of government a mutiny of some 
seriousness broke out among the artillery 
arm of the national army. It was apparently 
aimed at General de Rivera, who has made 
some new regulations for the army, which 
the officers do not like. Martial law was 
declared, and for a time it looked as if the 
question of the dictator’s term of power 
might be settled in advance of the plebiscite, 
but later advices reported that the mutiny 
had not gained support from the rest of 
the army, and was suppressed without 
much difficulty. It is believed, however, 
that Primo de Rivera is on the verge of a 
fall, the opposition to him is so general and 
so strong. What will happen next it is 
difficult to predict. 


WISCONSIN’S LIVELY PRIMARY 


‘THE Republican primary in Wisconsin 
was a wide-open affair. The LaFollette 
wing of the party divided on the question 
of suitable candidates for Governor and 
United States Senator, and the ‘‘conserva- 
tive” wing had its candidates also. Senator 
Lenroot, supported by the conservatives, 
was beaten for renomination in a close 
contest by Governor J. J. Blaine, the La 
Follette candidate. The gubernatorial nomi- 
nation was won by Mr. Fred Zimmermann, 
a follower of the late Senator LaFollette 
who opposed the candidate openly sup- 
ported by Governor Blaine and the LaFol- 
lette sons. In New Hampshire Senator 
Moses obtained a renomination. 


MISCELLANY 








County Fair 
What splendid sights the Fair can show 
this year— 
The massive bulls, and Berkshires sleek | 
and black, 
The jams, the pies, and light in racing 


gear 
The glossy trotters speed round the track. | 
Arthur Guiterman 











WHAT GOD HATH JOINED 


[' there is anything in this universe that 
stands unrelated to many other things, 
we do not know what it is. Philosophers 
have discussed the possibility of ‘‘things-in- 
themselves,”’ but we are not sure that there 
are any such things. When we say of an act 
of conduct, ‘This is not bad in itself,’’ and 
therefore justify the doing of it, we still have 
to prove, if we can prove, that the thing 
done or proposed is or can be done in itself. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder,’’ He 
was talking specifically about the divorce 
of married people. But the principle which 
= enunciated goes much farther than that. 
God has established relationships that can- 
i be broken without violence to all His 
LWs, 
God has joined together cause and effect. 
There is no effect without a cause, and 
equally there is no cause without an effect. 
Every effect becomes a cause. We call the 
efficient First Cause, God, but his causation 
is more than initial; it is contiauous. If there 
is any way in which the chain of cause and 
effect can be broken, we do not know it. 
These God hath joined. If fire should boil 
water one day and freeze it the next, we 
should be living in an irrational world, a 
world without continuity or consciousness or 
conscience. The bed rock of our confidence 





ia the reasonableness of creation is that 
what God hath joined includes the relation- 
ship of cause and effect. 

Light and shade are joined. Not much is 
needed to be added to perpetual sunshine to 
create a desert, and the man who explores 
it to be sure that there is only light there 
himself casts a shadow. 

The seed and the harvest are joined. The 
shore and the ocean are joined. Attraction 
and repulsion, acid and alkali, are what they 
are because of what they are ‘related to. 

There is no agreement as to the deri- 
vation of the word ‘‘religion.”” Of its three 
possible roots, one is a verb that would 
justify some such definition as ‘‘the science 
of relationships.” It is that which is not 
content with things in themselves, for it 
knows of no such things, and concerns itself 
with things in their human values. Good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, have their value in the 
relationship of humanity to God and of 
human lives to other lives. These God hath 
joined. Let no one attempt to sever them. 


A PROVIDENTIAL PILLOW FIGHT 


r Portland, Me., there is a family of lively 
children whose mother is obliged to be 
away from home now and then. On such 
occasions she leaves the children in the care 
of a well-meaning but rather easy-going 
maid. 

One morning last spring the next-door 
neighbors noticed a stream of something 
white pouring from a chamber window of 
the house where the children live. A closer 
look showed that the stream was made up 
of feathers. The children had evidently been 
having a pillow fight, and one of the weapons 
had burst. A strong draft through two open 
windows kept the stream flowing until the 
neighbor’s back lawn was as white as if 
covered with snow. 

“O dear! Those children! What shall we 
do? Those feathers will clog the lawn mower 
so that it won’t run; and if we try to sweep 
them out, they will only fly somewhere else 
in the yard.” So the neighbor’s wife la- 
mented to her husband. 

Then down to the whitened lawn dropped 
an English sparrow. For a moment he looked 
about him in amazement. Then he set up a 
tremendous outcry. Anyone who under- 
stands bird language could translate what 
he said: “Here fellers, here, quick! The 
biggest lot of feathers that anybody ever 
saw! Come on! Come on, before the wind 
takes them!” 

He proceeded to act on his own advice, 
and when he flew away he looked like a 
negro roustabout carrying a bale of cotton. 
Not only was his mouth full of feathers, but 
his claws held fistfuls, and his line of flight 
was the path of an animated snowball. 

The tribe had heard his cry. In a little 
while the yard was brown with sparrows, 
each frantically. garnering his or her share 
of the providential harvest. They kept it up 
until the mowed area was as clean as a 
picked chicken. But behind the lawn was a 
stretch of long grass in which many of the 
feathers had settled. That was a different 
proposition. Cats have been known to hide 
in such places, to pounce upon unwary 
sparrows. It takes courage to enter a tiger- 
infested jungle on foot. So the sparrows hes- 
itated and talked it over. 

At length one of them, after remarks 
which were plainly intended to say, “I’m 
going to try it, anyway,’’ went in. The 
others watched and waited and discussed 
his folly. But pretty soon he came out with 
his mouth so full of feathers that he couldn’t 
talk, and flew away. 

It was enough. With such remarks as, 
“If Johnny can do it, we can,” and, “I guess 
there are no cats there,’’ the whole flock dis- 
appeared in the tall timber and came out 
laden. Before night there was not a feather 
to be found. The only reminder of what had | 
Happened was a limp and flabby pillow tick | 
hanging on the clothesline next door. 

And this is not fiction, but a true story. 


A COSTLY METHOD 
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Trains Unruly Hair ~ 
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ie your hair is difficult to keep in place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 





tay Neatly Combed 


pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 

A generous sample FREE upon request. 
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Address..... 


A large bottle of Glostora costs 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


WATKINS COMPANY 
276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


1e FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 
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but a trifle at any 
drug store. 





THE R. L. WATEINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont. 


In Canada address 











Drum Lessons 
With the Outfit 


With each genuine Ludwig 
Trap Drum itwefurnish 
an instruction method. Lud- 
wig drum sets from $32.50 
up. Callon your music dealer 
orwriteusfor full particulars. 
Send for free catalog. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Drums and Banjos 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1611 N. Lincoin St. Chicago, Ill. 














HE philanthropic iron-master Andrew | 

Carnegie used to tell the following story, | 
with a great deal of glee, to illustrate- 
whatever at the moment he thought it woulc 
illustrate: | 

“A man entered the cloakroom, at the er d| 

of a banquet, and began to smash in silk 
hat after silk hat. 

“Hold on, boss! What fo’ yo’ smashin’ all 
dem high hats?’ demanded the attendant. 

“Tm looking for my own,’ the gentleman 
answered. ‘It’s an opera hat—collapsible, 


you know. None of these seem to be it’. ” 





EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE A PIC- 
TURE OF SOME GREAT AMERICAN 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 
Photographs from life, or reproductions of paintings 

etc., of almost any Distinguished American — Li 
coln, Wilson, Roosevelt, Ch. J.. Marshall, etc. Satis- 
faction ea aranteed Me money refunded. 8 x 10 inches 
$2. x 14, $3. 14 x 17, $4. Prepaid in U. S. 


aoe Photo +n Kerrville, Tennessee 











fir» Have Good Hair 
fa hess \ And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
J / Soap and Ointment 
———=>~ Work Wonders 


Try Our New Shaving Sti 




















Only Conn 


Gives You these Features 


OR quick success and 

lasting satisfaction 
choose aConnsaxophone. 
Its exclusive features en- 
able you to win both 
pleasure and profit play- 
ing the music you like 
best. Remember only 
with a Conn you get the 
improved key system, 
patented tuning device, 
integral sockets with 
rolled edges, straight mouthpipe and 
above all, the new Conn-foil pads; 
features which make Conn the choice 
of world-famous artists. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Conn is the only maker of every instrument 
for the band. Send now for free book describing 
Conn features in detail; mention instrument. 
C.G.Conn,Ltd. 1048 ConnBidg.,Elkhart, Ind. 
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Being absolutely sure | 
on the —" 
of Qualily 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 
the beans. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 








ee 
COMPANION } 
HISTORIC COVER 


REPRINTS 


N response to an insistent demand, we have 
prepared a limited number of reprints of 
the famous Youth's Companion Historic 
Milestone Covers, painted by the foremost 
historical artists of the country. Printed on 
highly coated paper and shipped flat suitable 
for framing. Ideal for the home, school or 
library. 
Set No. 1 
Coming of the Norsemen 
Baiboa and the Pacific 
Washington’s Inauguration 
Kit Carson 
Battie of ‘‘ Ranger"’ and “‘ Drake”’ 
Ponce de Leon and Fiorida 
Old Days on the Mississippi 
Battie of New Orleans 


Set No. 2 
Landing of Pilgrims 
The Postriders 
Battle of Lake Erie 
De Soto and the Mississippi 
Daniel Boone 
Burning of ‘‘Philadelphia”’ 
Jamestown Brides 
Peter Stuyvesant 


OUR OFFER: Either set of eight Milestone 
Reprints sold for $1.00, postpaid. 
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8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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PAIN IN THE CHEST—Il. 


|i a former article we discussed the pains 
of muscular or nerve origin in the wall of 
the chest. That seated in the pleura, or 
membrane covering the lungs, is often very 
sharp and like a knife cut. It is associated 
with inflammation of the pleura or of the 
lung and is increased by deep breathing. 
When inflammation is present there is fever, 
which is absent in the case of the familiar 
“stitch in the side.’’ This latter may be 
muscular, but is more commonly due to a 
dry spot in the pleura and disappears after a 
few deep breaths. 

In pneumonia there is more or less dull 
pain on one or the other side, which becomes 
sharp and agonizing on deep inspiration or 
coughing. In pneumonia there is fever, 
breathing is rapid and shallow, the face is 
flushed, and the sufferer is evidently quite 
ill. The pain of bronchitis is not sharp, but 
there is a feeling as though the bronchial 
tubes were scraped and raw, and also a gen- 
eral tightness of the chest, often with a 
desire to take a deep breath and a fear to do 
so lest it cause a sharper pain or coughing. 
In herpeszoster of the chest the pain is very 
sharp, running horizontally on one side. 
It is accompanied by an eruption of ‘‘cold 
sores” covering the painful half-girdle. 

In so-called cardialgia—which like its 
English equivalent, heartburn, means pain 
originating in the stomach, and has nothing 
to do with the heart—the distress may shoot 
from the stomach up into the chest. Four or 
five drops of turpentine or a level teaspoon- 
ful of cooking soda will usually relieve the 
pain and thus prove its source. 

The most serious of heart pains is angina 
pectoris. This is terribly sharp, starting from 
the breast bone and running to the left 
shoulder and down the arm, sometimes dart- 
ing to the back of the head and into the 
spine. The pain of false angina is less sharp. 
It occurs often at night, awakening one from 
sleep, and there is a feeling of distention of 
the heart, instead of the squeezing sensation 
of true angina. 

Inordinate smokers, with “tobacco heart,” 
have attacks of pain resembling those of 
true or false angina pectoris, accompanied 
by an irregular pulse. Most heart pains, or 
pains in the region of the heart, except true 
angina, are really not a cause for great 
alarm. 


WHERE WOMEN TELL THE TRUTH 


fe Abyssinia, so 
Rosita Forbes, 
the distinguished 
English traveler, 
has recently related 
in Collier's, by age- 
old tradition, relic 
perhaps of the days 
when Ethiopia was 
a matriarchate, 
knowing no law 
but the mothers’, a 
woman’s word is 
assumed to be inviolate. 

The whole fabric of Abyssinian custom 
rests on the truth of its wives and mothers. 
A woman may steal and, if successful, be 
regarded with approval for her thrift. 
She may murder and get away with it, for 
her relations are responsible for the payment 
of the blood debt. But she must not lie. 

Generally, matron and maid are conscious 
of their high responsibility. They know 
that their mere statement can send a man 
to slow strangulation on the nearest tree 
or to the prison, which is never full long, 
since the prisoners are not fed. And their 
tongues are weighted not only by responsi- 
bility but by caution. A misstatement in the 
witness box, a trifling fib to avoid censure or 
ridicule, and, if caught tripping, punish- 
ment is swift and certain. Instantly the 
judge will summon the executioner. 

Abyssinia is a land of stern and cruel 
penalties. But among them all that for the 
lying woman is unique—and it is effective. 
The executioner, whose function is usually 
combined with that of the local butcher, 
arrives at a run; but not to cut off the liar’s 
head. Not at all. He is armed with clippers, 
followed by all the small boys and giggling 
girls in town, and he inflicts upon the humili- 
ated culprit a public hair-cut, or, rather, a 
close shave. Victim and executioner exchange 
voluble abuse while it is in progress, until at 
last the lying lady is set free, as bald as an 
eagle! 

She will not get a husband in a hurry; and 





Rosita Forbes 











for months she will be an object of mirth and 


derision in her social world. Women racely 
lie in Abyssinia. 


THINGS AND PLACES 


OMMON nouns with which we are famil- 

iar by no means uncommonly trace 
their origin to proper names of men and 
places. A recent bulletin of the National 
Geographic Society awards the palm to 
Venice, as the place which has probably 
given its name to more things than any other. 
There is tribute to its craftsmen in the terms 
venetian glass, venetian sauce, venetian 
red, venetian ball, venetian blind, vene- 
tian carpet, venetian chalk, venetian (a 
textile), venetian dentil, venetian door, 
venetian embroidery, venetian flat point, 
venetian mallow, venetian pearl, venetian 
raised point, venetian soap, venetian sumac, 
venetian swell for organs, venetian white, 
ven.tian window and a venetian, meaning 
a domino for masquerades. 

Textiles, especially, are apt to appropriate 
as trade marks the names of the towns 
where they are made. Damask takes its 
name from Damascus, for, though it was first 
made in China, Damascus was the eastern- 
most city known in early times to Europe 
as its source. Cambric takes its name from 
Cambrai; Tulle gave its name to the airy 
fabric we all know; the more general term 
gauze is derived from Gaza in Palestine. 
Gingham, though it may possibly derive 
from the Malay term ging gang, meaning 
striped, is claimed as its name-child by the 
French town of Guingamp in Brittany. 
Muslin is still woven in the cool, damp 
cellars of Mosul from long-staple silky 
Mesopotamian cotton. 

Fustian is a heritage of Rome in Egypt; 
the ‘‘fossatum,” or ditch, protecting an im- 
perial legion on the Nile, became the nucleus 
of Cairo, and in the ‘“‘Fustat,”’ or old Cairo 
quarter, Arabian weavers created fustian. 

Often the original connection of place and 
product has long ceased; sometimes it is 
almost forgotten. 

Worstead barely manages to squeeze 
on the maps of Norfolk County, England, 
today, so little connection has it with the 
production of thousands of yards of worsted. 
The Channel island of Jersey is well adver- 
tised by its cows, but who connects it with 
the jersey cloth that it originally made for 
stockings? Axminster in Devon admits it 
has made no rugs for more than one hun- 
dred years. And finally there is Brussels 
carpet—it is almost painful to explode the 
myth, but Brussels makes no Brussels 
carpets. They were made in Wilton, Eng- 
land, another rug ‘‘trade mark,’ and took 
the title Brussels carpet because the designs 
imitated the famous Brussels tapestries. 

Few cities or countries, abundantly as they 
have contributed nouns and adjectives to 
our language, have given us verbs; yet 
some there are whose geographical ancestry 
is unquestioned. 

A winding river some sixty miles south of 
Smyrna, on modern maps the Mendere, 
was once the Meander and has given us the 
leisurely and pleasant verb to meander. 
Aldus Manutius invented a new font of 
type, imitating script, for an edition of Vergil 
which he had dedicated to the states of 
Italy; we use that font today when we itali- 
cise. And it is a Chinese port which gives 
to nautical adventure the familiar and 
famous verb “to shanghai.” 


FOSSIL BUTTERFLIES 


5 pienso are such light and airy 
creatures and have such delicate wings 
that many are surprised at learning that 
they have been found fossil in rock deposits. 
Fossil butterflies are indeed the greatest of 
rarities, for among the thousands of insects 
that have been unearthed from the rocks 
less than twenty specimens of butterflies 
are known. I have myself examined more 
than fifteen thousand insects from what was 
once a small lake at Florissant in Central 
Colorado and yet have seen from there only 
eight butterflies, nine others have been 
discovered in Europe, and all were found 
in what are called tertiary deposits; that is, 
rocks belonging to the most recent period of 
past geologic history—too long ago to reckon 
in years the time period that has since 
elapsed; so long ago at least as the time when 
great inland seas covered much of the central 
plateau region of our far western country, 
the sole important but vastly diminished 
representative of which is now seen ir the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
(Miscellany continued on next page) 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
is virtually at your door 


UST as the great mail order organizations 

carry to persons at remote points the 
advantages of buying in the nation’s great 
mercantile centers, so the facilities of The F. 
H. Smith Company carry to investors all 
over the world the same opportunities for 
investment in Smith Bonds that are avail- 
able to persons who reside in the large in- 
vestment centers of the eastern United 
States. 


Thousands of investors, in 48 States and in 
33 countries and territories abroad, have 
bought Smith Bonds by mail. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by first mortgages on mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, com- 
bine the interest rate of 614% with safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. You 
may invest in $1,000 $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, and in 2 to 10-year maturities. 
Send your name and address on the form 
below for our booklets, ‘‘Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety” and ‘“‘How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


THE FH. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Boy, Here’s Real Music! 
Where is therea red-blooded boy or gir! 
who doesn’t like music—and crave 
musical expression? And where is there 
a noe: yo nn pas that — the 
natural ap and nationa ulari' 
of the harmonica? sane " 
The Hohner Harmonica is endorsed by 
amateur and professional musicians as 
the logical instrument for stimulating 
interest in good music among people of 
every age. It teaches accuracy, rythm 
and expression, the basis of musical ed- 
ucation. 

With the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book, you can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 153, 114 E. 16th St., New York. 
When you visit the S i-C. i 

at Philadelphia be sure andes the cuiteel” 
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The butterflies found in our Colorado 
rocks were buried at the bottom of the little 
lake at Florissant by a shower of ashes or 
a flow of mud from a neighboring volcano; 
for by such means the lake has been filled 
up little by little, so that now when we split 
open a bit of stone once forming its muddy 
floor, and separate one thin deposit of ashes 
from another, there appear all the linea- 
ments of the butterfly which met its fate 
ages ago. 

And it is remarkable how perfectly some 
of them are preserved. The color pattern 
of the wings can often be made out by 
the lighter and darker tints of the stone; the 
joints of the antenne may be counted, the 
structure of the legs determined, and even, 
in at least one case, the form and arrange- 
ment of the scales of the wings are discern- 
ible under the microscope. Of course both 
surfaces of the wings can never be seen at the 
same time, but in several instances what- 
ever appears is perfect and unbroken. In 
one or two cases, only a single wing is pre- 
served, but generally, the greater part of the 
body is iounll with wings, legs, antennz and 
palpi attached, though with one part fre- 
quently overlying and more or less conceal- 
ing another, and then somewhat confused. 

Every one of these seventeen fossil butter- 
flies differs from.the others, two of a kind 
having nowhere been found; and no one of 
them agrees with any known living butter- 
fly; all being extinct kinds. They are all well 
enough preserved to make it possible to say 
this with a great degree of certainty. With 
two exceptions they even belong to extinct 
genera, and these two are genera which have 
a wide distribution at present, occurring 
throughout the whole northern hemisphere. 

Although they are so few in number, 
three of the four familes. of butterflies are 
represented among them, the only family net 
known among the fossils being that to which 
our blues, hair streaks and coppers belong, 
all of which are butterflies of very small size 
and active disposition. Indeed, the variety 
among the fossils is somewhat remarkable 
with the curious exception of those found 
in this county. Here, of the eight found, all 
but one belong to a single family and within 
this family to two narrow groups. One of 
these groups has five species, and none of 
them are far removed from our thistle 
butterfly, Vanessa cardui; the other has two 
species, and that is in itself an extraordinary 
fact, for among living forms this particular 
type (which is one of the most anomalous 
among butterflies, about the relationship of 
which naturalists have differed in a striking 
manner) is of the greatest rarity; of the ten 


thousand species of living butterflies not: 


a dozen of this type exist at the present 
day. No other group of such structural im- 
portance is so limited in numbers, and it -is 
curiously and widely scattered over the 


globe in both tropical and temperate regions: 


—a sort of gypsy type. To put it tersely, not 
more than one tenth of one per cent of living 
butterflies belongs to this type, while about 
twelve per cent of the fossils are to be 
referred to it. 

Should one enquire where now live the 
nearest allies of the fossil butterflies of any 
one place, the answer is that their homes are 
found far away, indicating great changes in 
the distribution of butterfly life since these 
extinct forms flew upon the earth. The 
nearest relations of about one half of the 
European fossil butterflies are to be sought 
in the East Indies; of one third of them in 
America and especially subtropical America; 
of the remainder at home. The nearest allies 
of the American fossils (with the exception of 
the two whose membership in the gypsy type 
renders specific reference impossible) are 
certainly American, but tropical or sub- 
tropical American, indicating a former cli- 
mate of this nature in ancient Colorado. 

There is one more fact to be learned 
from this little assemblage of fossil butter- 
flies. As we pass from the lowest to the high- 
est of living butterflies we find a remarkable 
reduction in the size of the fore legs and 
a gradual abortion of their appendages, 
so that the highest butterflies are reduced to 
walking on four legs while the lower, like the 
moths, are fully provided with six. The 
highest butterflies must, however, have once 
orginated from those in which the legs were 
not aborted, and we naturally examine the 
fossils of this family to see whether in them 
we attain or reach nearer such a primordial 
condition, Fortunately, some of them are 
well enough preserved to answer this ques- 
tion, and we find precisely the same condi- 
tions that exist today; we are not appreciably 
nearer an earlier conditions of things. We 
must therefore conclude that, ancient as are 
these relics of past butterfly life, butterflies 
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must have existed long prior to the time 
from which our known relics date. 
—SAMUEL H. SCUDDER 


THREE PLEASANT STORIES 


N an entertaining book of reminiscences 
I Sir Squire Bancroft, the London theatre- 
manager, tells a quantity of good anecdotes 
about famous people he has known. 

One, which we think has been printed be- 
fore, is that which Browning, the: poet, 
told him of Longfellow. 

The two poets were once driving through 
the London streets in a hansom cab, when 
a heavy shower suddenly came on. Long- 
fellow insisted upon thrusting the umbrella 
through the trap in the roof of the cab, so 
that the driver might protect himself from 
the rain—which he did. That is precisely 
what you might expect Longfellow to do— 
a kind-hearted generous gentleman if ever 
one lived. 

Another concerns George du Maurier, 
the famous illustrator and author of Trilby. 
He was always annoyed when anyone called 
him de Maurier instead. of du Maurier. He 
said once: ‘‘Fellows will write to me as de 
Maurier; I wish they would give the devil 
his du.” 

The third story is about Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, who was one of the earliest 
foes of the evolutionary hypothesis of 
Darwin. The Archdeacon was visiting Sir 
John Hare at his seaside home at Over- 
strand, and Hare, who was very fond of 
dogs and was hardly ever to be seen without 
one by him, asked him this question: 

“Do you really believe, Archdeacon, in a 
hereafter for our dogs?” 

“Indeed I do,’’-said Wilberforce. 

. -“But do you-mean ‘that-I shall,really ‘see 
my dog again?” Hare persisted. 

“Undoubtedly—if you are good enough,” 
was the response. 


THE KING’S REPROACHFUL 
FORMULA 


ING Epwarp VII, among his other 
merits as an administrator, had the 
merit of punctuality, and he lost no opportu- 
nity to impress the importance of that virtue 
on others. One of the classic stories told to 
illustrate that characteristic of the king's is 
repeated in the Argonaut. 

A dinner guest of the king’s was late and, 
entering in a rush, presented himself before 
his host, obviously nervous about Edward’s 
attitude. In the tone of a schoolmaster Ed- 
ward said, ‘‘So-and-So, you are late.” 

“Yes, sir, but—”’ 

The king repeated his reproachful -for- 
mula: ‘‘So-and-So, you are late.”’ 

‘I’m extremely sorry, sir, but—”’ 

“So-and-So, you're late.” 

That was all; no excuse was adequate. 


HOW HE KNEW 


“7 FE’s been sittin’ there all day, doin’ 
H nothin’ but wasting time.”’ 
“How do you know?” 
“Because I’ve been sittin’ here watchin’ 
him.” 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures, and there is so little trustworthy 
information about them, that it may be 
hard for your family to tell which are 
really worth seeing. The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 
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Pals First—First National 
Romance and mystery blended in a Southern tale 
of a missing heir. Lloyd Hughes and Dolores del Rio. 


The Black Pirate—United Artists 

A daring adventurer turns buccaneer to avenge his 
father and rid the seas of piracy. Beautiful color 
photography. Douglas Fairbanks. 


Born to the West—Paramount 
Zane Grey’s story of the Nevada gold rush and the 
coming of the law. Jack Holt and Raymond Hatton. 


The Show-Off—Paramount 

Laughable comedy of a family which acquires an 
incurably boastful son-in-law. Ford Sterling and Lois 
Wilson. . 


One Minute to Play—F. B. O. 
A lively football story. The hero, “Red” Grange of 
Illinois, is the victim of conflicting loyalties. 


The Cowboy Cop—F. B. O. 

A homeless waif and his little dog remain pals 
through thick and thin. Tom Tyler and little Frankie 
Darron. 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





Americans rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours.- In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 
So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be*taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _ busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMpaANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














BUILD AND FLY A 
MODEL 
AEROPLANE 


y Learn the principles of 
a S, Aviation with an accu- 
. rate model of a real 

"plane. Ideal Scale Drawings and Building-Flying In- 
structions show you how. Drawings and Instructions 
for any one of the following ‘planes sent postpaid for 
5 cents: Curtiss J "hook Training Plane; DeHavi- 















‘atalog o; P rts and Supplies — 5c postpaid 
EROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
408-410 West B'way New York City 

















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after ee ae 2 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
9333 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis 





DONTZ MEF 
CTA: easy, complete cure 
guaranteed. Information. 





157 Stimson The LEWIS INSTITUTE Detroit, Mich, 





FACTORY-TO-RIDER tow roca, 
Remarkable new and terms, Shi; 
paymen ents $6 8 month, Write today for 
ig catalog and marvelous special offer. 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. 'L-51 CHICAGO 








World’s 
best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 


prices smashed to almost half. 
2 and it’s yours 


Il late models, letely rebuil 
gas shed brandnew. GUARANTEE forten 
. Send no — 5. FREE cata! : 
shows actual! machi J colors. G Get our direct-to-you easy 


Rat plan an 


. Limited time, 80 write roday. 
Ex., 186 W. Lake St. 1 pt. 1057 Chicage 








XTRA XMAS MONEY 


Write for package of 15 beautiful Velvet Mottoes. Value $3.00. 
When sold send us $2.00. There is time to sell several 
packages. GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. P, Anderson, Ind. 











SEND $2.00 FOR old 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. 
Guttag Bros., 16 Exchange 


United States coins. 
Place, New York. 








THIs Class Pin 25c. 


12 or more, Silver plate, Single pins35c ea. choice 2 colors en- 
amel, 3 letters, date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 45cea. Single 
pins 55c.ea. Free Cat. shows Pins, Rings, Emblems 20c to F8ea. 


88 MetalArtsCo.,Inc., 7722 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





Here is the treat 
that can't be beat/ 
PEPPERMINT 
FLAVOR 
Benefit and pleasure 
in generous measure! 


“After Every Meal f 
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The “Three R’s” 


O MAN can tell you all about 
football. It would require thou- 
sands and thousands of words to 
give you detailed instructions on 

position play. What I intend to do in this 
article is to give you a general idea. 

In the first place, it is not difficult to play 
football. A famous coach once told me that 
any boy with the courage of the average 
boy could learn to play football. It does not 
demand unusual qualities in a boy. Veteran 
coaches will tell you that some of the best 

layers that ever stepped on a gridiron were 
- 's that no one would pick as candidates for 
a football team. They simply did not look 
the part. Probably the best illustration of 
this was presented by the late Frank Hinkey, 
who played for Yale and who was the great- 
est end of all time. Hinkey played in the 
days when then had to weigh two hundred 
—- or more to make the varsity team. 

hese were the days of mass play, where. 
weight and physical strength counted above 
everything else. Little Hinkey never weighed 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds 
but football has never seen his equal at end. 
Through the four years that he played for 
Yale his end was never turned, a record that 
no other end on a major varsity team ever 
boasted. : 

The main thing in football is study, con- 
centration and willingness. lf your mind is 
made up to become a football player, it is 
almost a certainty that you will become one, 
provided you are in good health and are 
ready to make the sacrifices that the game’ 
demands. These sacrifices come in the nature’ 
of proper food, proper sleep and work. 

Getting down to actual play, the three 
fundamentals that you must master are 
charging, blocking and tackling. Some play- 
ers have been able to charge well but fell; 
down in blocking and tackling. Then, when 
they found themselves on the sidelines, they 
could not understand why the coach did 
not select them for the line-up. The reason is 
plain. Football is a game played by eleven, 
men. Each man must do his = manly If a man; 
does not block or tackle, then some one must, 
block and tackle for him, and you cannot do 
this very well in the modern game. Where 
teams are evenly matched it is man against 
man, and one man cannot well handle two 
men, one of whom should be handled by a 
teammate. he wlecen 

Let as take up 
these three funda- 
mentals in order. 


Charging 
Goin with your body 
low, legs spread and 
underneath, body 
forward, arms up 
from elbow to shoul- 
der, This is the po- 


of Football. 

By BEN FRIEDMAN 
Ben Fried- 
man's for- 
ward pass- 


ing helped) 


- Michigan to 
roll up the 
remarkable 
score of 227 
points to its 


opponents’ 3) 


im 1925 


defense linemen charge just as the back on 
offense that I have described in the para- 
graph above, with this exception: While the 
offensive lineman or back uses the arms from 
elbow to shoulder, the defense players use 
their hards out in front. 

The thing to remember in charging is to 
keep your feet when you are bumped and to 
keep the body as far away as possible from 
the reach of your opponent. Charging form 
is much like the crouch in boxing. The value 
of the crouch is that it prevents the other 
fellow from getting to your body. 


Blocking 


This means getting your body against that | 


of your opponent in such a manner that he 
will be prevented from interfering with the 
play. There are several kinds of block, 
including the pivot, cross-body, open-field 
and roll. 

The pivot block is used by an end pivoting 
out a tackle, or by a back working on an end 
or tackle, either on a running play or in 
blocking for a kicker. This is the most 
effective method of blocking an end or 
tackle out of the play. 

In order to execute this block you must 
first get position on the man to be blocked. 
This means getting yourself close. to the 
man at the proper angle, with feet spread, 
body low, elbows out and neck firmly -set. 
Then get your shoulder and elbow in ‘against 
the abdomen of your opponent, keeping your 
head on the side of the man, between him 
and the play. This prevents him from slip- 
ping off and getting the runner. 

The main points to remember in all 
charging, blocking and tackling are: keep 
your feet spread, never get into a running 


stride, use vour arms from the elbows up, | 


and get position. 

The cross-body block is what the name 
implies. It means throwing your body across 
that of an opponent and then using both 
arms and legs to dig in with and keep the 
tackler on the defensive. 

Open-field blocking is the most common 
form of blocking and one easily. learned. 
First of all, you must acquire position, 
which, in this case, is an angle. Then the 
blocker throws his body across that of the 
runner, turning his back slightly as he does. 
The actual work here is done by the hips and 
the upper part of 
the leg. The hip 
bone crashes into 
the upper part of 
the runner’s leg and 
brings him down. As 
the blocker throws 
his body across the 
runner he applies 
the safety clutch, 
which ‘is in this case 
the trick of hooking 
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as you Never 
Played it 
Before! 


IVE yourself 
all the assist- 
ance and all the protection 
that the best in football and 
basketball equipment affords. 


Let the Reach dealer show 
you the new Reach Official 
Laminated Football and Basket- 
ball. And look 4% 

over the entire 

line. It’s new, 

it’s complete — 

and the price 

range is so wide that 

you'll find anything 
youwantattheprice 

you want to pay. 


Follow the lead of 
the Varsity Teams - 
they know and use 
Reach equipment! 
See your dealer or write 
direct for catalog 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


Pacific Coast 
‘esentative: 
. Bekeart Co, 
Francisco 














Have You 


Dreamed 
in Dele Abend? 


— of owning a fine 
Automobile? 


— of a College 
Education? 


sition you assume 
when on offense. By 
assuming this posi- 
tion you make it 
difficult for a de- 
fense man to reach 
your body and put 


Correct grip for the 
short pass: the ball 
is held as near its 
center as possible, 
much like a base- 


Correct grip for the 
long pass: the grip 
is shifted to get a 
long axis on the 
ball, to give dis- 


your leg around the 
runner’s. The leg 
used is called the 
upper leg. For in- 
stance, when you 
are blocking from 
the left the left side 


Your Chance 


Is Coming 





pe out of the play. ball 
our legs being 
spread, you are able to shift as your oppo- 
nent shifts and you have a wider base, mak- 
ing it easier to keep your feet. If you try to 
charge by running with the stride of arunner. 
you will be easily knocked off your feet. 
The defensive linemen, crouched on the 
other side-of the scrimmage line, assume the 
same position. Their hands and arms are out 
ahead, one hand resting on the ground. 
When the offense puts the ball into play the 


tance 


is under and _ the 
right on top; there- 
fore the right leg is the upper leg, and vice 
versa. The reason for the safety clutch’ is 
that, if you miss the man with your hip, the 
leg hook will bring him down. 

In all blocking where you bring the man 
to earth roll on his arms. The reason for this 
is evident: if he is lying down with you on 
top of his arms, he cannot use them to tackle 
the runner. Your object. is to keep him 
from reaching the runner. The old-fashioned 





ae ee 


Watch for the 
| October 21st 
Youth’s Companion 
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. can all be mastered by practice, but 
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will hook about the leg of the runner 


roll block is not used very much any more, 
because it is too easy for the defense man to . 
sidestep or jump over the blocker. The roll 
block is made by hitting the turf close to the 
defense man and rolling up against his legs. 
By continued rolling you bring him down. 


Tackling 


This angle of football is as much an art in 
itself as passing, punting or drop-kicking. 
There are two kinds of tackles used: straight 
ahead and angle. In both it is necessary to 


acquire position before the tackle can. 


be properly made. 

The straight-ahead tackle is used by the 
defensive center, guards, fullback or half- 
back when coming up fast to the line of 
scrimmage. This tackle starts when the 
defense man hits the runner in the thighs 
and ends when he drives him back in the 
direction that he came from. A good tackler 
at no time permits a runner to fall ahead; 
he always throws him back and makes him 
lose ground. 

The angle tackle is used in the open. 
Always remember that ninety per 
cent of all the tackles missed are 
missed for the simple reason that 
the tackler does not lead his man 
out far enough. The angle tackle is 
made from an angle, like the open- 
field block. The tackler throws his 
head and shoulder across the legs of 
the runner, grabbing hold of both 
the runner’s legs as he does so, then 
twisting the legs and bringing the 
runner down in a heap. 

There you have the principles of 
tackling. You also have the prin- 
ciples of blocking and charging. You 
will have to practice until you can 
master these fundamentals. They 


unless you are proficient in them 
|. you cannot expect to make a good 
‘football player. When you learn 
these principles you will find your- 
self able to execute plays and be- 
come an important cog in the 
defense. Coaches select players for 
both offense and defense. They are 
not looking for boys who are able 
only to score touchdowns, but they 
want to know what those boys can 
-do to keep the other team from scoring 
touchdowns. It does not make much differ- 
ence how many times you carry the ball 
across your opponents’ goal line if your op- 
ponents are able to carry the ball more times 
— your goal line than you carry it across 
theirs. 

Forward-passing is certain to remain 
football as an important part of the offense. 
There will be more and more good forward 
passers, for coaches realize the importance of 
the forward-passer in the game as it is played 
today. : 

Any boy, with careful practice, should 
be able. to become a g forward-passer. 
It is fine to give distance to passes, but the 
boy who can pass accurately and not so far 
is much. more valuable to a team than the 
boy who can shoot the ball a long, long 
way but inaccurately; that kind of passer 
is simply costing his team downs. 

Two grips are used in passing, a loose and 
a tight grip. The: loose grip is the thing 
for bad weather. When it is raining, or there 
1s an abundance of moisture in the air, the 
ball is wet and slippery and hard to handle. 
To throw a wet ball, hold it loosely in the 
palm of your throwing hand. Spread the 
fingers as much as possible. Give the ball 
the maximum amount of “ platform" space, 
where it can rest. The more you give it the 








Open field block: the blocker has missed the runner 
with his hips, but his right leg is coming up, and 


Tackling: the tackler’ s right shoulder is against 
runner's leg. Tackler’s head om front side of 
runner. Tackler's body low, legs bent under- 
neath for driver against runner. As tackler feels 
runner in his arms, he whips him to the ground 
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better will be your chance for ob- 
taining accuracy and direction. 

In: the tight grip the entire hand 
is used, not the fingers alone, as some 
imagine. The finger tips, should be 
over the laces of the ball, the thumb 
held down and past the first seam. 

For a short pass, the ball should 
be gripped.as near the center as 
possible. Grab:it much as you would 
a baseball, around the middle. This 
will give you accuracy, and accuracy 
is what you want’on short passes. 

To make a long pass, shift the grip 
to get a long axis on the ball. This 
will give you distance. You will also 
get direction, but not absolute ac- 
curacy, as on the short pass. 

When I speak of a short pass I 
mean any pass of less than forty 
yards. Longer passes are over that. 

You.will understand, of course, 
why it is more necessary to have 
accuracy on the short passes than 
on the long ones. On the short 


pass“ your receiver is surrounded almost 


always by defense men. If the, ball does not 
reach the spot you intend for it, then it will 
likely be intercepted or knocked down. On a 
long pass the chances are that your receiver 
will be free. He will have room to move 
around in and a chance to get under the 
ball, although it does not happen to be 
traveling to the exact spot where he is 
running or waiting. 

To practice forward passing, try for ac- 
curacy first’ of all. You can get this by 
getting another boy to act as your recéiver. 
Place him ten yards away from the spot 
where you are standing. Then throw at him. 
Try to hit his forehead, his ear, his eye or 
his nose. You might try to emulate the 
well-known William Tell and attempt to 
knock an apple off his head. Throw the ball 
with the same movement that a catcher uses 
in throwing to second base. The catcher 
throws with a wrist and forearm movement. 
The forward pass is thrown with the same 
movement on short passes; the upper arm 
is not used. Try to hit your receiver’s right 





Py. a Pay 


ear and then his left ear. You must train 
yourself as a pitcher does. Pitchers are 
schooled to cut the ball over the corners of 
the plate, inside and outside. 

Always throw the ball at a point above 
the shoulders. The ideal forward pass is 
one thrown above and ahead of the runner, 
a ball so thrown that the runner can take it 
over his shoulder without changing his pace. 
So you must learn to throw high. The 
practice I have described will give you ac- 
curacy and control. 

When you learn how to charge, block, 
tackle, throw forward passes and eatch 
them, you are ready for the next step, 
position play. But you will not be able to 
play any position until you have learned 
to charge, block and tackle. Any coach will 


‘tell you that; yes, and anybody who has 


ever played varsity football. They are the 
reading, writing and arithmetic of football. 


NEXT WEEK 
“THE QUITTER"” 


The story of a football man who 
lost his nerve 


By BLISS PERRY 
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tackle—everything. 














**'There’s the winning score! 
“Watch him go! Just like greased lightning! 


Phil is the best athlete in school, and football 
is his middle name. He can run, kick, pass, 


“Like all the other regular fellows, Phil can’t 
say too much about the New Departure 
coaster brake on ‘his 
him get so much more 





If your Stridan 
comes this month, tell 
Dad the best present is 
a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. Send 
today for amusing New 
Departure puzzles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO, 


Bristol, Conn. 


»S 










bicycle—it helps 
out of every ride.” 
t+ * & & 


Four out of five bi- 
cycles everywhere 
are equipped with 
New Departure — 
because it’s the . 
ideal coaster brake, 


Why should you 
be without one? 
Make up your mind 
right now. There’s 
always a way. 
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THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 














WHEN THE COOL FALL NIGHTS BRING ASTHMA 


Or if you suffer from Bronchitis or Asthma at any time of year, write to P. HARoLD 
Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., for a free copy of his book on AsTHMA and blank for free 
examination. Many cases are reported which have stayed cured for ten, twenty and even 
thirty years after treatment by the Hayes Method. Be sure to ask for Bulletin Y-267. 














You May Try It 3 Months 
Before Deciding _ 


Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the HIGH-GRADE, 
FIRST QUALITY - 


. 
New Companion 

. e 
Sewing Machine 
IN YOUR HOME for three @ 
months before deciding. If unsat- 
isfactory we return your money 
and take back machine at our expense. We offer 


choice of eleven styles, including oscillating and 
rotary machines in both foot treadle and electric 








models. We also guarantee for 25 years, pay all 
freight charges, and sell at a very low price. 


A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive tetms of purchase by return mail 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street ~~ Boston, Mass. 





Corner Your Pictures-Aibam 








irc. CO. 
ZOO Dept. 8K, 4711 Nv. Canx S¥., Cuicigo 





Ice and Roller. Your Dad 
Skates knows there are none bet- 

ter. Skating outfits at reasonable prices. If 

you cannot get-them from your local dealer 

write to us. 

The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

New York Office, Sales and Stock Room, 34 Warren Street 





jalogs, M . Vaudeville Acts 
Pislogs Comets PL AY § ten io Stee stig 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
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* Plays. Catalog 
TS. CO.,623S0. Wabash, Dept. 77 
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THE FIRST Y. C. LAB 
FELLOWSHIP GOES 
TO ALBERT F. BIRD 


And a Scholarship at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Famous 
Engineering School, goes to Fellow ‘Bird 


as the First Annual Award of 
Y. C. Lab 


the 





THE GOVERNORS’ UNANIMOUS 


CHOICE 


N September 15, at a formal meeting 
‘@) of the Governors and Councilors of 

of the Y. C. Lab, the Director pre- 
siding, Albert F, Bird, age 17, of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, was unanimously and on the 
first ballot voted the First Fellow of the 
Laboratory. This decision came only after 
the most exhaustive examination of material 
submitted by all other Members eligible, 
and after an oral examination of Mem- 
ber Bird, supplemented by interviews with 
his parents and school-teachers. The evi- 
dence thus gathered was presented by the 
Director to the Governors and Councilors, 
and served to prove conclusively to those 
bodies Member Bird’s eminent fitness as the 
first Member of the Society to attain its 
highest rank and honor. 

Following this action, the Governors and 
Councilors, in executive session, voted Fellow 
Bird the Annual Award of Highest Merit, 
which will consist of a four-year scholarship 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to begin with the fall term of this 
year. The prize was conferred publicly one 
week later. Having passed his entrance 
examinations with excellent records, Albert 
F. Bird, F. Y. C. L., is now a freshman stu- 
dent in the Institute’s famous department of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 

The record of Albert F. Bird since his 
earliest connection with the Lab has been 
uniformly excellent, and his connection has 
lasted amply long for good acquaintance. 
It began in early January, 1926, when Bird, 
attracted by the pages of Lab Proceedings, 
called at the office of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, bringing a snapshot of a project he had 
just completed. As a snapshot it was dim, 

ut despite the dimness there was easily 
discernible evidence that the project—a 
model ship—-was one of considerable interest. 


The Stag Hound Model 


BIRD reported that the vessel was the fa- 
mous Stag Hound, which had flourished 
in the famousand now vanished era of theclip- 
per ship. Even in the: vague photograph there 
was apparent enough evidence of superior 
workmanship to catch the Director's at- 
tention. It developed that Bird had sold the 
model to Mr. Robert Chauncy Seaver, of 
Brookline, Mass., and permission was 
thetefore asked of Mr. Seaver to rephoto- 
graph the model and to examine all its details 
with some care. Permission was granted, and 
the examination revealed a_ beautifully 
wrought replica of the Stag Hound, accu- 
rate and complete to the last detail, done on 
the generous scale of one sixth of an inch 
to the foot—the result a model thirty-two 
inches long from stem to stern. After five 
years’ patient experiment in model mak- 
ing, Bird had built this model, obtaining 
most of his data by a personal visit to the 
Marine Room of the Old State House. The 
result was Bird’s election as the seventh 
Member of the Y. C. Lab, at the first elec- 
tion, held on January 14, 1926. On February 
25 he won the Weekly $5.00 Award for the 
Stag Hound model, and contributed an 
article, “Notes on Building Clipper Ship 
Models,” which was notable for its careful 
detail and its clear exposition of many facts 
within small compass. When the attention of 
Mr. George P. Putnam, New York publisher, 
was called to this article, he lost no time in 
ordering Member Bird to write a book of 
twenty thousand words on Ship Model Con-: ' 
struction. The volume is now in preparation. 
But a week before the announcement of 
this award for the Stag Hound there had 
occurred this significant inquiry in the 
Lab’s Questions and Answers column: “Can 
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A full-rigged ship at sea? It looks so. This is Governor Shumway’s photograph of Fellow Bird’s small model of the 
Flying Cloud. The little ‘‘people’’ on deck are made to scale, about 13 inches tall 


you supply lines and sail plan of the clipper 
Flying Cloud, from which I can make a 
scale model? Albert F. Bird, Somerville, 
Mass.” To which Councilor Magoun replied: 
“IT am mailing to you the lines, deck plan 
and sail plan, from which you should be able 
to build a model correct in all its major 
details. If questions arise in the process of 
construction, I shall be glad to try to answer 
them for you. . . . Do not fail to give me 
an opportunity to see your model when it is 
finished; and if you would be interested to 
learn something about the astonishing 
history of the Flying Cloud, I can very easily 
give you access to the proper books. 

The invitation in Councilor Magoun’s 
reply did not go unheeded. Member Bird 
paid more than one visit to the Councilor’s 
offices in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the Councilor had the 
opportunity of watching the new model 
take shape under the skillful hands of Mem- 
ber Bird. Many weeks of work finished the 
new task and resulted in the perfectly 
wrought model you see pictured on this page. 
Of Bird and his work, Councilor Magoun 
has placed himse!f on record as follows: 

“The thing which impressed me first 
was the neatness of his workshop. Every- 
thing as shipshape as could be. Naturally 
enough, the work was like the workshop, 
and the workman is always like his work. I 
like the earnestness of the boy. I like his 
spirit of wanting to do what he could for the 
enterprise, not aways calculating what the 
enterprise could do for him. I like the way he 
stuck to the job until it was done and done 


properly. I like his appearance of being 
physically fit. Ability, reliability, energy, 
aection—that’s what makes the man.” 

The Director, Governors and Councilors 
of the Y. C. Lab consider that the Labora- 
tory has honored itself as well as Member 
Bird by the appointment of its first Fellow. 


What the Fellowship Means 


O Albert F. Bird, first Fellow of the 

Y. C. Lab, the accompanying Annual 
Award. of a four-year scholarship at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology may 
mean a complete successful life career made 
possible. The day of his application for 
membership in the Lab may, in later days, 
occur to him as one of the most significant 
in his life. But that is still too far in the fu- 
ture to say; let us leave that possibility in 
the background and concentrate on the 
more immediate results of the award—the 
results, say, of the next four years, ‘ 

In the first place, Fellow Bird is now a 
student at the Institute, in the Department 
of Naval Architecture and Marine Engi- 
neering, having passed his entrance examina- 
tions and matriculated in the freshman class 
on September 27. For the next four years he 
will be in residence at the Institute, study- 
ing, in every ramification, the very things 
which have been his most fascinating hob- 
bies. His tuition of over $300 per year will be 
paid by the Y. C. Lab. 

Fellow Bird will study at the Institute 
under teachers of the rank of Professors 


W. Jack, George Owen, William . 


° 
ovgaard and H. W. H. Keith—illustrious 


Naval Architects or Marine Engineers, 
every one. He will have access to the great 
scientific laboratories of the Institute— 
the laboratories of Steam, Hydraulic and 
Compressed Air Machinery; of Testing 
Materials; of Gas Engine and Automotive 
Equipment; of Physics, of Chemistry; of 
Alternating and Direct Current Machinery; 
of Machine Tool Apparatus—all these in 
addition to the experimental tanks, draught- 
ing rooms, model cutting rooms, museums 
and other laboratories in his own depart- 
ment. In the next four years, here are some 


_ of the things he will study: Yacht Design and 


Model Making; Theory of Warship Design; 
Ship Construction, Merchant Shipbuilding, 
Shipyard Practice, Ship Drawing, Ship 
Design, Model Making, Marine Engine 
Design, Marine Steam Turbines, Marine 
Diesel Engines and Ship Operation. 

Of course, Fellow Bird’s success still rests 
with no one but himself. Reports from the 
offices of the Registrar and the Dean will 
come to the attention of the Director of the 
Y. C. Lab, and Fellow Bird’s success in his 
studies at the Institute will continue to be 
observed by him as well as by the usual 
Institute authorities. The Institute will exact 
from him thoughtful and conscientious work, 
but in the opinion of the Governors there 
is little doubt as to the degree of success in 
store for the First Fellow. 


How the Fellowship Was Won 
NGENUITY, skill and diligence—those 


three touchstones of the Lab philosophy 
—were the primary considerations, you may 
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be sure of that. But for success 
in the present-day world (and 
the Governors of the Lab expect 
their Fellow to be successful), 
more than those three factors 
are necessary. If Member Bird 
had been ingenious but unde- 
pendable, skillful but lazy, or 
diligent but dull, he would not 
now be Fellow Bird. The other 
ingredients are those that center 
about the ion of character: 
those hard-to-define but ae 
sible-to-mistake attributes which 
weigh in success sometimes more 
than that less complex thing, 
intelligence. 

Member Bird’s ingenuity, his 
skill and his diligence were early 
taken for granted. The more 
difficult problem was to assay 
his character and make sure that 
it went hand in hand with his 
intelligence. Was Bird depend- 
able? He invariably answered 
letters the day they were re- 
ceived. Was he interested, help- 
ful and able to work with others? 
One day in June, when the Ex- 
perimental Lab in Wollaston was 
about tocommence building Buc- 
caneer, and Bird’s brains and 
brawn were much in need, he 
mounted. his bicycle and rode 
for fifteen miles through city streets to be 
of help, as soon as his services were re- 
quested. Did success go to his head? Nothing 


4 


ture Department of M. I. T. 


could have been more 
successful than Bird’s two 
clipper models, and Bird 
heard much praise for 
them, but with no trace 
of conceit. Could he bear 
disappointment? More 
than once he answered 
that. A hoped-for sea 
voyage through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Hawaii was — 
in his grasp, and then | 
withdrawn. It meant 
much to him, but he made 
no protest. Further, he 
had every reason to expect 
that one of the two most 
recent Quarterly Awards 
of $100.00 would be made 
to him. He was an excel- 
lent candidate and had 
been told so. Then, with- 


out warning or explana- 


ues 


The Secretary’s Notes 


“HE announcement of Albert F. Bird's 

Fellowship and the award to him of a 
scholarship for four years at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was the one 
thing in the Secretary's mind last week when 
he informed you of the forthcoming “most 
important announcement coming from the 
Y. C. Lab.” The significance of this news 
will be apparent to every boy who is 
Possessed of a genuine scientific and tech- 
nical interest and turn of mind who would 
welcome the unparalleled opportunity which 
now goes to Member Bird and whe would 
very likely find himself and his family 
unable to make the sacrifice necessary to 
give him four years of training at what is 
often referred to as the country’s finest 
engineering school. We warned you that 
the achievement was difficult, but there are 
many years to come and members now of the 
crucial age of thirteen and fourteen can do 
tio better than to set themselves to emulate 
ioe qualities which .won for Albert F. 
om the highest honor which the Lab has to 


Albert F. 
—winner of the four-year scholarship at the Massa- 


The Moilel Cutting Room in the Naval Architec- 





"Bird's model of the Flying Cloud: a full length view 





Bird, First Fellow of the Y. C. Lab 


chusetts Institute of Technology 


tion, first one and then the other went to 
someone else. There can be no question 
that these were serious disappointments, 
and that Bird felt them. But his 
interest in the Lab continued with 
no diminution of spirit. 

To look through the file of more 
than twenty letters that Fellow Bird 
has written to the Director of the 
Y. C. Lab this year is to realize 
that he understood from the first 
how valuable the Lab could be to 
him. But there is a further value in 
the letters; they show that Bird de- 
termined, from the start, to give the 
Lab the mcst faithful, loyal service 
that was in him, 

Can you add character to intelli- 
gence in the fashion of Member 
Bird? You are next year’s Fellow 
if you can. 


In view of the Fellowship announcement, 
we are certain that members will take the 
keenest interest in the educational question- 
naire which is now soon to be placed in the 
mail. It is not, of course, to be expected that 
all members of the Lab are qualified for or 
could profit by or would wish necessarily to 
study at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The main purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is therefore to obtain a perfectly 
frank statement of what every member's 
educational ambitions may be, whether 
those ambitions may eventually contemplate 
work for a Ph.D. in some of the country’s 
great universities, or to study the maste 
of some particular subject in'a trade school. 
Please be frank with us and answer all the 
questions on the blank fully, after careful 
consultation with your parents. 

To join the Y. C. Lab as an Associate 
Member, write for full information and an 
application blank. There is only one restric- 
tion—you must be a boy of nineteen or less. 
Address: The Director, ¥. C. Lab, 8 Arling- 
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Necktie 
Rack 


How to Make 
Fascinating 


OW with the approach of the holiday 
N when everyone is beginning to think of 
Christmas Gif Page's NEW Boys’ 
Work Shop Book to show you how to make 
many useful gifts and fascinating toys. Almost 


you complete, easy-to-follow directions for 

making valuable gifts like those shown above, 

and many more besides, and also directions for 

making a number of fascinating toys. Any boy 

— these directions and secure excellent 
ts. 





And you'll be interested in the method given in 
this k for making with Le- 
Page’s Glue. LePage's Glue is a much more 
interesting tool to work with than you think. 
Some day you may be inventing some- 
thing, and need to make a model out of 
wood. Then your knowledge of how to 
use LePage’s Glue will be of great 
service to you. 


There's another thing we give you in 
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Dept. PP2, Gloucester, Mes. 


Mail This Coupon 


Bo see rea 


Gentlemen: Enclosed 






Christmas Gifts and Toys 


this book. It is a recipe for making LePage's 
Gesso — better than putty for filling in cracks, 
uneven places or nail holes in the 
and it gives you a method of imitating wood : 
carving in a most interesting and practical way, 


gifts you make, ~ 


every bey ~ -— LePage's Glue to mend so that you can decorate your gifts. 

rts r only a few cs 

have any idea of the gifts and voys that may be Send 10 cents for this NEW 
made with the help of LePage’s Glue. LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 
In LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book, we give ry this in new way of making gifts and 


. You'll be surprised and pleased at the nice 
make. Just 


| LePace’s Crarr Leacus, 
Dept. PP2, Gloucester, Mass. 


9am | 
1 stamps) in wont or LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
i Shop Book. Please send a copy to: — 


lease find 10 cents (coin or 
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It appears only on the 
Merriam-Webster Dic- 
trade-mark do you Get the Best. 

Give yourself the satisfaction of having in your 
home and office the one great authority recog- 
nized and used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America, For all your questions 
about words, people, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A library in dictionary form, with a wealth 
of ready information equivalent in type matter to 
a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages it 
contains 451,000 entries, including 407,000 vo- 
cabulary terms; Bye of new words, with 
meaning, use, 8 ng, pronunciation, etymology; 
12,009 Chogece bent entries; 32,000 geocrap! hie 
subjects; over 6,000 illustrations. Constantly 
improved and kept up to date, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 












G. & C, Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 


Send me without cost or obligation sample ages ot 
Webster’s New International Dustiodacy on Regular 
and India papers, booklet “You Are the Jury” and set of 
pocket maps. 





, (Youth's Comp. 10-26) 

















ton St., Boston, Mass. 





TESTIMONY 


Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
praise of Webster’s New 
International as their au- 
thority. The Presidents 
and Department Heads 
of the leading Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Nor- 
mal Schools give their 
indorsement. For over 
fifty years the Merriam 
Webster has been the 
standard authority of the 
Government Printing 

at Washington. 
All States that have 
adopteda largedictionary 
as standard have selected 
the New International. 







































































Have You Ever Done Cutwork? 


THE’ YOUTH’'S 


By CONSTANCE FRAZIER’ 
HERE is no type of decorative 


needlework more easily done, more 


beautiful or more, thoroughly worth 
while than cutwork; and..yet many 
needleworkers hesitate to’ attempt it 
because it looks difficult—the one thing 
it most emphatically is not. “Any girl 


who can do simple, everyday 
holing can do cutwork. 


( ereree may be 
used with delight- 
ful effect not only on 
table linens and house- 
hold embroideries of 
many sorts but on 
clothing as well; and, 
though linen is an ideal 
fabric for cutwork, 
firm, smoothly woven 
-cottons take very 
kindly to this lovely 
embroidery. 

The choice of fabric 
and the selection of 
suitable working thread 
are matters that should 
be governed by the 
article to be decorated 

») and the weight: of 

material to, be used. 
Fine fabrics will, of 
course, require finer 
working thread than 
will materials of heavier 
grade. For general pur- 
poses an embroidery 
cotton of medium twist 
(not a stranded cotton) 
is best. Use a long-eyed 
embroidery needle to 
avoid dragging the 
thread through the fab- 
ric, and remember that 
twelve- to fifteen-inch 
lengths of thread are 
better to use than 
longer, because con- 
stant. drawing through 
wears the thread. 

There is a “royal 
road” to doing cutwork 
beautifully—she who 
would travel it must 
make all stitches close 
and even, and just long 
enough to cover the 
foundation or padding 
threads. 

Cutwork gets its 
name from the fact 
that the background is 
cut away from the fin- 

ished embroidery, allowing the design to 
stand out in relief. 

For purposes of beauty and strength the 
parts of a design are connected and held to- 
gether by: what are known as “brides,” or 
bars. These are the first parts of the work 
done, unless one cares to begin instead of 
end with the auxiliary stitches which round 


Fic. 5 


out and give character to the design—French 


knots, outline, eyelets and the like. 
_ . All bars are worked in the process of-“‘run- 
“ning’’ the edge of the design to pad it. 

Bars are of several types. That most fre- 
quently used is known as ‘‘simple,” and each 
bar consists of one straight line, without any 

_. branches. To make such bars, start anywhere 
* along the right-hand edge of the design, and 
- run the edge to the first bar. Carry the work- 
ing thread back and forth across the material 
. above the stamped bar three times, each 
time taking up with the needle just a tiny 
‘: bit of the fabric at each end of the bar. This 
gives three foundation threads lying on the 
surface of the material, caught only at the 
ends. Let: these threads lie smoothly and 
evenly one above the other on the surface of 
the cloth, drawing them neither too taut, 
lest the design be drawn out of true, nor too 
slack, lest they sag. Cover these foundation 
threads with buttonholing from end to end, 
working over the threads only and not into 
the cloth. At the end of a bar, take a stitch 
i into the edge just beside it, run the edge to 
‘ the next bar and repeat. (Fig. 1.) 


About ‘‘Y’’ Bars 


“Y" bars are so called because of their 
resemblance to the letter Y, and are often 
used in connection with simple bars. To 


button- 
H. G. 


Here's an Italian cutwork. tea cloth with a little tea napkin to 
match. Wouldn’t you like to make something like this for your 


hope chest? 


make them, lay foundation threads for the 
main bar of the group as for simple bars and 
buttonhole to the branching bar; lay founda- 
tion threads from the main bar to the edge 
of the material across the branch, catching 
into the last buttonhole stitch made and into 
the edge of the fabric at the end of the bar. 
This allows the two bars to lie free of the 
material. Buttonhole the branch back to the 
main bar and finish buttonholing the latter. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Sometimes bars have more than one 
branch, as is the case in groups of bars. that 
cross in the center like the spokes of a wheel. 
These are called radiating bars and are made 
by laying foundation threads as for a Y bar, 
working the main.bar to the first branch, 
laying and working the branch back to the 
main branch, laying and working the next | 
branch in the same way, and so on until all 
the bars are completed. Be sure to work each 
branch up as closely as possible to the main 
branch, so that the center will be smooth and 
even in appearance. (Fig. 3.) 

Not all branching bars are of the Y type. 
In some instances bars will be found which 
have branches occurring on either side at ir- 
regular intervals. To work these, lay and 
buttonhole the main bar to the first branch, 
lay and buttonhole the branch, buttonhole : 
the main bar to the next branch and continue : 
as before till both main bar and branches are 
complete. (Fig. 4.) 

Bars radiating from a center ring are not 


Isn't this a pretty cutwork pillow 


COMPANION 


This ts part of an Italian 
cutwork luncheon set. 
You see it looks much 
more difficult to make 
than it really is 
infrequently used. To 
make them, take up 
the fabric in the center 


of the ring with a com-. 


mon pin; lay/wothreads 
from edge to ring over 
the first bar and but- 
tonhole them. Wrap the 
thread three times 
round under the pin to 
form the foundation of 
the ring. Buttonhole 
the ring on the surface 
of the material to the 
next bar; lay three 
foundation threads for 
this bar and work. Continue working alter- 
nately bars and the ring between them un- 
til the any, ta complete. The pin at the 
center may be removed whenever it inter- 
feres with the work. (Fig. 5.) 

Bars are not always buttonholed. In fine 
designs, or on lightweight fabrics, or indeed 
wherever buttonholed bars seem bulky, 
they may be wrapped or whipped. Founda- 
tion threads.are laid as usual, but instead of 
being buttonholed the threads are closely 
and firmly overcast. (Fig. 6.) Of course, it is 
understood that either buttonholed bars or 
wrapped bars are used throughout a piece of 
work, and not both kinds on the same piece. 

After all bars are made, run the remaining 
edges of the design and buttonhole those, 
taking care to take whatever stitches cover 
the ends.of bars into the bars themselves. 
This precaution will help you to avoid the 
pulling away of the bars from the fabric 
after the background has been. cut out. 


Finishing the Work 

Picots, picot loops, scallops worked over a 
single thread of padding, and straight edges 
worked in the same way are all favorite 
methods of finishing a piece. 

To make bullion stitch picots on a button- 
holed bar, work the bar to the picot and take 
a buttonhole stitch into the last one made, 
but before pulling the needle quite through 
wind the working thread round it ten times 
or so and push up tightly against the bar. 


PREECE ETE 


CeERS 


cover? Why don’t you make one like it? 


‘the 
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Cover the stitches 
with the thumb to 
hold them in place 
and push the needle 
through them. 
Draw up the picot 
thus made, take a 
stitch upward 
through the same 
buttonhole stitch’as 
before and continue 
buttonholing the 
bar. (Fig. 7.) 

Bullion stitch 
picots made on 
wrapped bars are 
made in much the 
same manner. Since 
there are no button- 
hole stitches ‘into 
which to fasten the 
picot, whip the bar 
as far as the’ picot, 
bring the thread 
down at the back 
over the place where 
icot is.to be 
made, hold the 
needle in position 
and wrap the thread 
round it to form the 
picot. Draw up the 
bullion stitch, twist 
it to the left once 
with the fingers to~ 
make it lie flat and 
continue to overcast 
the remainder of 
the bar. (Fig. 8.) 

Picot loops along 
a scalloped’or — 
straight edge are 
made in this wise: 

First run the scal- 

lops or edge, disre- 

garding the loops. 

Buttonhole the first 

scallop, or the edge, 

to the right-hand 

end of the loop and 

lay foundation 

threads across the 

loop, following the 

shapeof theloopand 

catching at both 

ends into the but- 

tonhole stitches of Fic. 10 

the edge. Buttonhole the loop, making the 

picot at the place indicated, and continue 

buttonholing the scallop or edge to the next 

lon. where the process is repeated. (Fig. 9.) 
yramids of picot loops: most often con-. 

tain three, but sometimes have more. Work 

the edge to the first loop and proceed as for a 

single picot loop. Lay and work the second 

loop to where the third, or tip, loop joins it; 

lay foundation threads, catching into the 

buttonhole stitches of the two previous 

loops, and work the third loop. Complete the 

second loop and continue along the edge, if 

edge there be, to the next loop. (Fig. 9.) « : 

When all the work is done on a given piece, 
launder it or press it under a very damp cloth 
to shrink the threads before cutting away 
the background. Without doubt, the cutting 
out is the most trying part of cutwork and 
requires care and patience, both of which 
will be well rewarded. Sharp scissors are 
essential, and cuticle scissors with their 
curved edges are perhaps best of all. 

Slip the scissor points under the bars and 
cut carefully along the edges of the design, 
remembering that edges may be trimmed 
closely after the cutting is done. Sometimes 
it will be found easier to cut from the back of 
the work, turning it over in the hand. The 
curved points of the scissors are best held 
toward the worker to avoid accidental clip- 
ping of bars and edges, and these same points 
are most convenient when there are small, 
difficult bits to be cut. 

The small shamrock triangle pictured may 
easily be traced and with the aid of a piece of 
carbon paper transferred to such articles as 
guest towels, tea napkins, underwear, covers 
for a tray. stand, small bedside table, chair 
back and arm pads, and odd-place mats. 

You will find endless attractive ways of 
adding to your hope chest, your gift chest or 
your own home when you have once mas- 
tered this delightful kind of needlework. You 
need no longer look at lovely pieces of li alian 
linen as'a window-shopper only! You can 
own them at the cost-of the necessary ma- 
terials ‘and a° pleasant expenditure of your 
own time. 
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Fashions for the Young Girl 


“|. Style Points 
© ~in Fall Hats. 
and Accessories 


Pg tt 





The charming Vagabond hat 
Betty-and-Anne is always a favorite 


QUZANNE is wearing these to show you 


three most important fall hats. At the 
left is the new and delightful. “vagabond” 
shape, in soft velours, or felt,coming in all 
colors for $3.95; it is caught up at the back 
with ribbon and trimmed with a jaunty 
feather. Then, in the center, the faithful: 
Betty-and=Anne still holds its own—in all 
colors and sizes for $5.95. Its deserved popu- 
larity shows that fashion..is still loyal to 
trim little. felts..On the right is a ‘‘fisher- 
man's” hat in felt. The value in style of. this 
hat has been on the increase.ever since it 
was first sponsored by Paris late this sum- 
mer: All colors—-$7.50. 

The accessories reflect .fall colors ‘and 


8 Arlington Street ; \ | Boston, Massachusetts 


From Girl to Girl 


Walnut, Iinois. 
Dear, Hazel Grey: I 
happened to read one 
of the April issues of 
The Youth's Com- 
panion recently and 
saw the letters from 
many Eastern college 
girls, but none from 
the Middle West. So 
I am writing for 
some of us, because 
I think.we like sports 

. just as well as some 
of the others. 

The sport that is 
favored most at IIli- 
nois State Normal 
University is, I think, 

field hockey. Hockey is offered in the fall 
term. Three teams are developed, and in 
the last two weeks of the term interesting 
games are played by the teams from the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes and the 
—- High School. The Juniors and 
Seniors who are good enough to make a team 
are put with the Sophomores. Then, when 
the tournament between teams has been 
held, the Women's Athletic Association 
has a banquet. At this banquet the honorary, 
all-school, team is announced. This team 
has on it the very best players. 

The hockey clubs and balls and shin- 
guards belong to the W. A. A. and to the 
Physical Education Department, I think. 
I'm not sure about the ownership, but I do 
know that the players do not own their own 
clubs and shin-guards, unless they wish to, 
and are put to no expense in playing. Mid- 
dies, black bloomers, black hose and black 
Symnasium shoes are the togs worn, Bright 
head-bands of two colors distinguish the 
players, and in tournament games bright- 
colored jackets,.owned by the W. A. A., are 
worn. There is'a game at “Homecoming” 
between -the pick of the players in school 
and the best alumni players. That is perhaps 
the most exciting game of all. 

_ Here is a list of the sports offered at the 
State Normal University, and the terms— 
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wy Che Fisherman's shape is perbaps the 


smartest just now 


moods. A felt flower in yellow, purple, 
chanel .red, orange or copenhagen is $1.00. 
A brown perforated suéde belt is $.75- A plain 
tie with figured ends comes in delightful 
shades for $1.50. A three-strand Joan neck- 
lace for $1.00 with a 50-cent bracelet to 
match is made in plated green or yellow 
gold, or silver and gold plate. Colored 
hankies are three for $.50. One-clasp cape- 
skin gloves are $2.50. An envelope-shaped 
washable patent-leather bag with metal 
clasp and .moire lining can be ordered in 
tan, emerald green, brown, black or white 
for $3.00. Suzanne finds her Scotch cash- 
mere scarf useful—she paid $3.95 for it, and 
Filene's has them.in brown or gray colorings. 


twelve weeks each—in which they are offered: 


Fall Soccer 
Hiking Rhythmic dancing 
Swimming Clog dancing 
Tennis , 
” {no instruction) Spring 
ey Hiking 
Soccer 
Riding —— 
lf . (instruction) 
(no instruction) Baseball 
: Field and track 
Winter sports 
Hiking Riding 
Swimming If 
Bowling (instruction) 
Basketball Quoits 


Points are given in each sport, and at the 
end of the term the number of points you 
have determines your standing in the 
W. A. A. Six hundred points give you the 
——— of wearing a pin—W. Twelve 

undred points mean a chenille letter for 
your sweater—N. The number of points 
you make lies with yourself and your ability 
in sports. You must also keep training rules, 
for which credit is given. No points are al- 
lowed if you have not kept training rules. 
Here they are: 


1. Eight hours of sleep with open windows. 
2. Eat t regular meals a day. 
. No eating between meals, except fruit, 
milk, graham crackers, vanilla ice 
cream. 
Drink no tea or coffee, and cocoa only 
when made with milk. 
Drink eight glasses of water each day. 
Take a bath—shower, tub or sponge— 
each day. 
Wear — going to and from the ath- 
letic field. 


ww 
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Four cuts are allowed for each term; the 
violation of one training rule is a cut. 

The average health of W. A. A. members, 
so the school doctor says, is better than the 
average health of the other students. There 
are fewer colds and headaches, because an 
hour or so of exercise each day is what .we 
all need, and W. A. A. members get it often! 


COMPANION: 
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Speed vs. 


“Lots of speed,” you say of a 
pitcher, “but no control.” He’s 
not to be depended on. A less 
flashy, more steady hurler will 
see the team through. 

The responsible positions of 
life go to the reliable man. 

Reliability means being on 
the job, at the top of your 
form, all the time. You can’t do 








Sincerely yours, 
Mary E. KEIGwIN 


* What a relief they bring—those handy candy cough drops! 


Reliability 


that unless you’re well. Relia- 
bility avoids coughs and colds 
—the little things that pull you 
down. Reliability finds easy, 
safe, sure ways to keep itself fit. 

Smith Brothers’ cough drops, for 
instance, protect your throat, that 
denger-spot for germs. And yet, 
they’re good candy too. 

Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice 

or Menthol a on 5c 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 












Free: 


A Story - - 


Pictures - . 


and Recipes for 
, » = v00d things to eat - - 














Contains no 
alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste 


OULDN’T you like a copy of this 
little book? It’s all about the jolly 


Gingerbread Man and how he made the 
Princess Posie happy on her birthday. 


There are pictures in color—of the pretty 
Princess with golden hair, of her father the 
King—and the Gingerbread Man and his 
faithful friends. They show the Princess’ 
birthday cake and other good things to 
eat, like sugar cookies, surprise muffins, 
and little cakes with icing. 

And the book tells you and mother just 
how to make these delicious things so they 
comeoutevery timethe best you ever tasted. 


The book is free—just mail this coupon. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
110 East 41st Street, Dept. 7 
New York City 
Please send me—free—my copy of Little Ginger- 
bread Man, with its story, pictures, and recipes. 


Name. 








State. 
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Barrels of fun at a 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY 


ON’T YOU love a Hallowe’en Party ? 

Everyone does. Everyone has such a 

good time wearing spooky costumes, doing 

stunts and playing games. Why don’t you 

give a Hallowe’en Party in your own home 

this year (or perhaps in your school room, club 
or parish house) ? 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


tells you exactly how to give your party and 
to make it gay and successful. Its 36 pages, 
profusely illustrated, are filled with new ideas 
for decorations, table arrangements, invitations, 
costumes to make, games to play, stunts to 
entertain, and even some suggestions as to ap- 
propriate refreshments. ‘Thousands of girls, 
every year, depend on this useful little book 
for their Hallowe’enParty ideas. This year’s 
book is the 14th annual edition. 


For any kind of a Hallowe’en Party you 
should have the Bogie Book. It’s worth a 
lot to any girl, but it only costs 10 cents (15 
cents in Canada.) Stationers, department stores 
and druggists who carry Dennison’s Hallowe’en 
goods have the Bogie Book, or, send this 
coupon with the correct amount for your@opy 
by mail. 





Dennison’s, Dept. L-15 
Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 
Please send me a copy of the Bogie Book. 













Corns, Callouses, ma. a pe at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
ad, walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
- acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs all hard growths without inju 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spoo! 
AS; reed, are » lasts most families Peg or more. 

not after try lrefand 
COMFITAPE CADORATORY, Box Y Burlington, Vt. 





Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


-_—_—=~ 

Ask toH orlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 

\ Malted Milk 





and for All Ages 
CLASS ve PINS 
FREE CATALOG 
Design shown madewith 4 Silver Plate 25¢ ea; $2.75 


any equal amount let- 
tering, 2 colors enamel, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 





¥ ea; $4.00 doz. 
732 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 





“ Ask 
Storekeeper for STOVINK ow 
Mfrs.. Johnson tory, Inc., W » Mass. 





doz. Sterling silver 40¢ 


THE YOUTH’S 


ze. HERE once lived in a 
certain tall tree in the 

J deep forest a squirrel, 

a crow and a rabbit. 

The crow lived in the 

tiptop of the tree; the 

squirrel lived in a hole 

in the middle of the tree; and the 
rabbit had a burrow among the roots 
at the -bottom. These three were 


neighborly visits back and forth 
and in and out, always content and 
happy. : ; 

One day the rabbit rushed in and 
called up the tree: 

“Neighbor Squirrel! Neighbor 
Crow! Come down; I have a fine 
piece of news to tell you.” 

In a great hurry the squirrel and 
the crow clambered down into the 
rabbit’s sitting-room. 

“Tell us!” they both cried in one 
breath. ‘‘Tell us, Neighbor Rabbit! 
What is this great piece of news?’ 

‘“‘News indeed you will say!’’ said 
the rabbit. ‘‘King Lion himself is 
going to pass by here in a few hours. 
We shall all have a chance to see 


him go by.” 
‘“‘How grand!” said 
the crow. “I am sure 


he will.see me.”’ 

“How fine!’ said 
the squirrel. ‘I am 
sure he will see me.” 

“Yes, indeed!”’ said 
the rabbit. ‘‘And now 
let us get into our own places in 
the tree and wait until he marches 
by.” 

So the crow flew back to her lofty 
perch; the squirrel stood up high in 
his hole in the middle of the tree; 
and the rabbit stood in the door of. 
his burrow. Each of them kept his 
eyes open to see the King go by, for 
this was indeed a notable event. 
Never before had King Lion passed 
by this way. Indeed, these three sub- 
jects of his had never seen him in 
their lives. They waited a long, long 
time, but so eager were they that 
they never closed their eyes. 





DO YOU BELIEVE 
IN GHOSTS? 


l 

! 

1 Shh-sh-hi— 

i Would you like to know the se- 

} cret of just how to make this Hallow- 
een ghost and many. other dainty, 

/ original and spooky favors and deco- 

/ rations for Halloween? Then watch 

] for your October 21st Companion and 
you will find out! Write to me if you 

/ need help with party plans—and 

i remember, please, that I am only al- 

] lowed to answer when you inclose a 

stamped addressed envelope. 

! 

( 

S 


“Hs Guo 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





friends for a long time and made | 
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THE RABBIT WHO WAS NOTICED 
| By May Justus 


Finally there sounded through 
the forest a mighty thud, thud! 

And the crow, the squirrel and: the 
rabbit became very still and screwed 
their eyes on the path that led by 
the tree. 

Thud! Rush! Crash! King Lion 
was coming! 

Crash! Rush! Thud! King Lion 
was gone! 

And then the three 
neighbors rushed down 
into the rabbit’s sit- 
ting-room to talk it 
all over. 

“Ah! cried the 
crow. ‘“‘Such a wonder- 
ful person! Never did 
I see such a friendly 
wave of his tail as he gave | me as 
he hurried by!” 

“‘Indeed!’’ end the squirrel. 
“That was nothing to the way he 
nodded his head to me just as plainly 
as if »he--had«said- ‘Good morning.’ 
It is fine to be noticed. by so grand a 
person, I’m sure.” 

“Well,” said the rabbit. “I sup- 
pose he didn’t see me, for he took no 
notice of me at all, though I made a 
nice bow to him as he passed.” 

‘That is because you are so small,” 
said the crow. 

“And because you live at the 
foot of the tree,’’ said the squirrel. 

Just then Messenger Mouse came 
up. 

“Mister Rabbit,” said he, ‘‘I have 
the honor of inviting you to dine 
with the King today. He saw your 
bow as he passed and likes your 
manners.” 

And so the rabbit at the foot of the 
tree was noticed after all. As for the 


crow and the squirrel they were|' 


very, very much surprised. 
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The 12-Lines and A Dot Contest was 
a great success! Over 1000 boys and 
girls entered—the winners will be 
published soon. 

Editor of the Children’s Page 
8 Arlington Street | Boston, Mass. 
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cineaey Aerial Ladder Truck, 
No. 259. 34 in. long — almost 
three feet. Ladder rises 45 in. $12. 
(West of Miss. slightly higher.) 





Come Put © 4 
the Fire! 


UICK, haul out this Kingsbury Aerial 
Ladder Truck! Hear the clang of the 
gong as you roll down the street. Turn 

the crank and see the aerial ladder rear itself 
up, tall as you are. Turn the revolving plat- 
form around and point the ladder wherever 
you want. And when the fire’s out, fold it up 
again and hurry back to the hose house. 


See the bright red enamel frame and hood 
How the nickel aerial ladder shines! Four 
extra ladders of steel. Solid rubber tires vu!- 
canized tight to the wheels. And last, but not 
least, a detachable handle that steers while 
you pull — no scratched furniture. 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIvEN Toys 


This Kingsbury Aerial Ladder Truck is 
only one of the big Kingsbury line. There are 
other Trucks, some with opring motors; Fire 
Engines, ‘Hose Wagons, 7% Engines, 
Passenger Busses, Trolley Cars, Tractors, 
Derricks, Dump Trucks, etc., etc. If your 
dealer does not carry Kingsbury Toys write 
for our Free Catalog. 


4 
woe, oe a * Ff > 


" THIS NON-SKID ERASER, 10c ? 
Send 10c (coin) for this miniature disc whee) 
whose non-skid rubber balloon tire is really a 


school eraser. 


During Fire Prevention Week watch for 
pecial Kingsbury Displays 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO. 
84 Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


Dealer’s Note: Our complete line sold and 
displayed by Reimann-Seabrey Company, 
215 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Any type of hair can be made to lie down 


958 College Men 


tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you naturally 
wonder, ‘“‘How do other fellows keep 
their hair in place?” 


That is what we wanted to find out, 
too. So we went out and actually talked 
to 958 college men — to get the facts. 


And here they are! — the hair dress- 
ing that college fellows overwhelmingly 
prefer to all others is — Stacomb. 


Let us send you a generous sample of 
Stacomb, free — and after the first day 
you will know for yourself why so 
many fellows prefer this dressing. 

Stacomb will keep your heir smoothly in 
place, all day long. 

Yet Stacomb never leaves your hair greasy 
nor ‘sticky. Nor dry and brittle, as water 
makes it. Stacomb helps to prevent dandruff. 

Stacomb now comes as a combing cream 
(in jars and tubes) and also in the popular new 
liquid form. At all drug and department stores. 


OnrEen— Cpdacoml 


OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
t. AB-29, 113 West 18th St., New York 
me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream frp o- , New Liquid form [| 
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How the 
Their Names— 
By Lockwood Barr 

is my, HE story I love best is 
a) about the Norse god 
(4 strength and his magic 

Oa hammer, called Mfjoll- 

nir, which would always 
and then return to his hand. 

Thor was the Norse Viking who 
slew with his hammer his enemy Mid- 
the whole world and kept the ocean 
dammed up by having its tail in its 
mouth. At last this dragon, after a 
sank to the bottom of the sea. After 
that the Viking ships could get out 
to prey upon the commerce of the 

The Norse mothers used to tell 
their children when the sea was angry 
that it was caused by the death ag- 
die until the end of the world. 

The dolphins were thought by the 
Norsemen to be the kings of the 
king prowess and the shape of their 
peculiar fighting boats, which looked 
something like dolphins, the old 
the title of dolphin. 

On coat-of-arms of the nobility of 
some of the countries where the 
will be found outlines of what might 
be taken for a dolphin, and also a 
flower which looked like the wild- 
perennial delphinium. 

The idelphinium is so named be- 
cause the nectar cup of the flower, 
much like a dolphin, the Latin for 
which was delphinus. 

ABOUT LUCY 


Flowers Got 
HAMMER 
N . Thor, with his great 
\ 
hit what he threw it at, 
gard, the sea serpent, which circled 
terrible fight, was finally killed and 
world. 
onies of: Midgard, who would never 
ocean. And so, because of their Vi- 
Norse kings took unto themselves 
Norsemen conquerors left their mark 
flower larkspur, the ancestor of our 
which lures the bees, is shaped very 
By Pringle Barret 
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Mother says that children 
Should be seen and never 
heard; 
But Lucy doesn’t matter, 
For she cannot speak a word. 
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By FRANCES MARGARET FOX ——— 
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ITTLE BEAR had 
to stay at home 
alone when Father 
Bear and Mother 


Bear went away 
one day. “What 
shall I do if no one comes to play 
with me?” asked Little Bear. 
“Make up a game for one,” ad- 
vised Father Bear, ‘‘and be happy.” 
No one came to play. “I shall have 
to play aloneall day,” Little Bear said. 
“T wish I had a grapevine swing.” 
He made one. It was not easy to 
do. He found a long, long piece of a 
wild grapevine. It grew by the back 
fence. Little Bear climbed an oak 
tree and tied the ends of the grape- 
vine to a branch. He tried to swing. 
Down came the swing, and bump-go- 
bump went.Little Bear tumbling on 
the hard earth. 
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TOAD-STOOLS 
By Daisy M. Moore 


I mean to watch some moon-| 


This morning by the willow 
pool 


I saw a handsome great toad- 


stool, 
And all around it in a row 


Were smaller ones, a score or so. 
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Up the tree went Little Bear and 
tied the swing again. That time it 
held. Little Bear had a good time 
swinging high in the air. He laughed 
and sang. 

The wildcat children came. The 
squirrels came too. They took turns 
in the swing. Wild Nanny Goat and 
Wild Billy Goat heard the merry din 
and they came too, to play. 

When Father Bear and Mother 
Bear came home they thought all the 
children in the wildwood were there. 

‘“‘He made a swing for us,”’ a baby 
rabbit told Mother Bear after he 
wrinkled his nose and wrinkled his 
nose until all the children laughed. 

Father Bear thumped Little Bear 
on the head and said, “You did 
right, old man!” 

The Three Bears ‘laughed. They 
knew! 


light night, 
For it must be a curious sight— 
Fat toads perched high on 
stools like these 
All croaking out their A B C’s! 
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Hurled 25 
Stories to 


Cement— 
picked up unbroken! 


Traffic stopped to watch 
this test of the Parker Duofold 
Non-Breakable Barrel 


will open about 
March 1, 1927. 





Where 
the pens 5 
landed> game 


Wouldn’t You Like toTake 
this Sturdy Pen to School? 


ES, traffic stopped as 

big Frank Ketcheson, 
Supt. of Steel Construc- 
tion for the Geo. A. Ful- 
ler Co., hurled two Parker 
Duofold Pens from his 
perilous foothold ona 
slender steel girder of 
the new Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

One pen struck on as- 
phalt, the other on cement 
—away they bounded 
into the air, then landed 
in the street— unbroken! 

We wanted to give the 
public actual proof that 
the new Parker Duofold 
Pens with Permanite bar- 
rels do not break. 

Get this sturdy black- 
tipped lacquer-red beauty 
at any good pen counter. 
But look withcare for the 
stamp of thegenuine “Geo. 
S. Parker Duofold.” That 
means the point is guaran- 
teed 25 years for wear and 
mechanical perfection. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the 
Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., 
$3.50; ‘Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4. 


THE ParRKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO . ATLANTA 
DALLAS . SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





‘Duofold Jr. 


With Luchy Curve Feed ind 25 Year Point 
Duofold Jr. $5 Lady Duofold $5 
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Youd feel bad if they thought it about you 


When li tfebuoys on ros you dont have to worry 


EVER notice how, with some of the fel- 
lows, you're always ready for a good catch- 
as-catch-can wrestle? Get all mussed up, 
sweaty and have a whale of a good time? 

But you never somehow like to tackle 
Jim. You’re a match for him, of course. 
But to be frank, Jim smells. You just don’t 
like coming to close grips with him. 

You'd feel mighty bad, wouldn’t you, 
if people felt about you—even to a slight 
degree—the way you feel about Jim. 

Yet this business of body odors is 
something every youngster has to get wise 
to himself about, sooner or later. And the 
best way is to understand the cause. 


What causes body odor 


Just so long as you're leading an active 
life, you’re bound to perspire pretty freely. 
If your pores stay clogged up with this 
perspiration, it forms acids—and that’s 
what causes the unpleasant odor. 

Bathe daily with Lifebuoy and you re- 
move the cause. Ordinary baths help, of 


course, but their effect is soon lost unless 
Lifebuoy is used. It’s the antiseptic in Life- 
buoy that gets way into the pores—floods 
out these odor-making poisons— purifies 
the pores and skin so that no odor is possi- 
ble even on the hottest days. 

Your mother and father will tell you 
this. Your coach will tell you the same 
thing. Ordinarily, people don’t like to 
talk about such things and that’s why, 
perhaps, so many youngsters never realize 
that there is this- disagreeable drawback 
about them. 


Be on the safe side 


Don’t just wonder if you’re like that. Get 
a cake of Lifebuoy and hop into a tub 
with it every morning. Then you'll know 
you're all right. 

Lifebuoy has a clean, antiseptic odor 
which rinses away completely. Its orange 
red is the color of its pure palm fruit oil. 

Millions of boys, by the way, are using 
the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart as a con- 


LIFEBUOY /” 


HEALTH SOAP 


venient check-up on themselves. Why 


don’t you send for it? It’s free. 
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